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Like InAwiance 


QUESTIONS 


Advertisers, Agencies and Publishers 
decide the standards and methods 
for measuring circulation. A. B. C. 
reports give verified information and 
are available to all advertisers. 


ANSWERS 


Check the questions that you want answered For the answers, refer to the following 
when you buy business paper advertising. paragraphs in A.B.C. reports. 


(] How much paid circulationP . .. . . . See Paragraph No.8 


(] How much unpaid circulationP . .. . . . . « See Paragraph No.8 
[_] What is the business or occupational analysis of subscribers? See Paragraph No. 10 


[] Where does the circulation go? 


See Paragraph No. 11 


[_] What do readers pay for the publicationP . . . . . See Paragraph No. 12 
[] How is the circulation obtained? . . . . . . «.. See Paragraphs Nos. 15, 16 and 17 
[_] What is the duration of subscriptions? . . . . . . See Paragraph No. 19 
[] How many subscribers in arrearsP . . . . . . « See Paragraph No. 21 
(] What is the renewal percentageP . . . . .. . See Paragraph No. 22 
[_] How many subscriptions and sales in bulkP . . . . See Paragraph No. 26 


SEND THE RIGHT MESSAGE 
TO THE RIGHT PEOPLE 


Paid subscriptrons and renewals, as 
defined by A.B.C. standards, indicate 
a reader audience that has responded 
to a publication’s editorial appeal. 
With the interests of readers thus 
identified, it becomes possible to 
reach specialized groups effectively 
with specialized advertising appeals. 


—— is no guesswork or speculation about media selection and 
space buying when advertisers make their decisions with the help 
of the reports issued by the Audit Bureau of Circulations. The facts 
and figures reported are verified by experienced auditors who make 
an annual audit of the circulation records of all A.B.C. publisher mem- 
bers. Guided by this information, advertisers can evaluate media 
intelligently, apply media to markets accurately and invest advertis- 
ing money with the assurance that they will get what they pay for. 
Alwaysask for A.B.C. reports when you buy business paper advertising. 


The NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations Ask for a copy of our latest A. B. C. report 


A. B.C. = AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS= FACTS AS A MEASURE OF CIRCULATION VALUES 
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“PURE PROTECTION” — unique, 


non-convertible term policy — proves 
ideal “key-man business insurance 


during war years! 











Just the kind of protectio: today’s businesses need 


“Pure Protection” is a natural for business firms whose opera- 
tions depend upon one or more “key” men. And there are more 
of these today than ever .. . organizations owning government 
contracts, where the death of an important leader might easily 
cause a production bottleneck that would bring on losses of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


Great selling story 


Union Central agents are finding that “Pure Protection” hits the 
interest of many executives who have previously been cold to any 
type of business insurance. The combination of an unprecedented 
need for large amounts of protection, and the specific unique 
features of this policy, make it easy for them to sell. 


Amazingly low-cost 

“Pure Protection” carries a lower premium than any insurance 
policy U.C. has ever offered in 75 years of business. That fact 
alone is a great “door opener.” 


Advertising-merchandising support 


Behind “Pure Protection” and the sales forces’ personal selling 
is a wide schedule of national advertising, direct mail and agents’ 
sales aids .. . a program that is designed to interest every man in 
America in this new type of policy, not only for business protec- 
tion, but to help him solve his 1943 wartime life insurance 
problems. 
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“IT'S GREAT TO WORK FOR A 
COMPANY THAT GIVES ITS 
AGENTS REAL SALES HELP, 

IDEAS AND TIMELY POLICIES!" 








UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cincinnati 











FACING THE FACTS 


Because of the war-time economy, we are facing 
unparalleled conditions, not only in our national life 
but in our individual lives. This is true of all Ameri- 
cans, including life insurance men. 


There are three words that describe our efforts to 
adjust ourselves to these conditions: evade, avoid 
and meet. 


It is a temptation sometimes to try to evade the con- 
ditions of this war-time economy. But it can’t be 
done. 


Others of us have progressed beyond that point 
and are trying to avoid the effects of today's condi- 
tions on our business. But we can’t do that either. 


What we must do is meet conditions head-on, as we 
find them. We must learn to understand conditions 
—to accept them—and to continue to sell life insur- 
ance in spite of or even because of them. 


Rationing, for instance, isn’t new. We must point 
out to our prospects that it is they who have always 
determined the size of their families’ “rations,” and 
that in all probability they always will. If they do 
not live through this era of increased prices, they 
themselves will be the ones who will have dictated 
the provision made for their widows and children. 


In other words, our prospects must face the facts. 
And we must face the fact that it is still our duty to 
show them how. 





Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Pennsylvania @ Founded 1865 
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Rules on 
Evidence of Age 
Are Revised 


Sun Life of Canada Re- 
quirements Set Forth in 
New Manual Section 


Sun Life of Canada has revised and 
elaborated its rules relating to evidence 
of age in line with the increasing care 
of life companies in this regard, espe- 
cially in connection with annuities and 
income settlement options. 

In Canada the life companies for a 
long time have been very careful about 
substantiating the stated ages of appli- 
cants and beneficiaries. It is found there 


is a definite benefit to the insured and 
his beneficiary in securing documentary 
proof of the ages, as then a policy can 
be issued and is by Sun Life—which 
provides a positive guarantee as to in- 
come payments to be made. The Cana- 
dian practice has been not to complicate 
selling by too many demands on the 
applicant, but to have agents follow up 
later and get proof of age. The practice 
in this country is to rely largely on a 
policy provision that if the age as stated 
is incorrect the benefits shall be adjusted 
to the amount they should have been at 
the correct age. This also is found in 
the Canadian policies. 


Beneficial to Insured 


Life companies in both countries have 
become far more exacting about age in 
connection with all contracts, and espe- 
cially those involving continuing income 
payments. It was found that 30 years 
or more ago there were few states keep- 
ing adequate records of births and many 
persons had to rely on the statements 
of parents or other relatives as to their 
actual birth dates. Thus innocently they 
might make untruthful statements in se- 
curing life insurance. However, there 
have been many instances of deliberate 
attempts to benefit at the expense of life 
companies by understating the age, in 
some instances at the suggestion of 
agents. 


New Provisions Explained 


Sun Life has prepared a new section 
of the agents’ manual which is being 
distributed to United States branches, 
A. A. Tousaw, assistant actuary, an- 
nounced. For single premium and annual 
premium life policies and annual pre- 
mium deferred annuity policies the age 
is taken as that at the nearest birthday; 
for single premium deferred annuities 
where the deferred period is more than 
one year the age is that of the last birth- 
day, and for single premium immediate 
annuities and single premium deferred 
annuities where the deferred period is 
one year or less the age is that expressed 
in years and completed months. 

Three classes of requirements as to 
evidence of age have been set up, known 
as A, B and C. A includes birth certifi- 

(CONTINUED ON LAST PAGE) 


Rowland Favors 
Pay-as-You-Go Plan 


Sees in It Much Value 
for Life Insurance 
People 


Frank L. Rowland of New York City, 
executive secretary of the Life Office 
Management Association, has _ been 
studying what is called the “pay as you 
go income tax plan,” advocated by 
Beardsley Ruml. Mr. Rowland states 
that if the insurance people are inter- 
ested, as he hopes they will be, immedi- 
ate action should be taken, as the finance 
committee of the United States senate 
will soon be ready to consider the gen- 
eral bill. 


He thinks it will be a distinct benefit 
to insurance for the following reasons: 


Gives Detailed Reason for View 


“1. Our Agency Force. Undoubtedly 
there is and will be a growing sales 
resistance occasioned by the increasing 
tax debt to which we are all subject 
under the present plan of paying current 
year’s income tax in the following year. 
This is particularly acute during periods 
of rising tax rates. The plan as Mr. 
Ruml has outlined it would wipe out 
the debt feature and enable us to know 
where we stand currently; hence per- 
mitting the public to intelligently budget 
their insurance needs. Furthermore, 
after the war is over and incomes of 
many millions drop, our people will find 
themselves in the embarrassing position 
of having to meet taxes on high earn- 
ings at a time when their income has 
been materially reduced or they are out 
of work. This will inevitably result in 
increased lapsation and policy loans. Mr. 
Ruml’s plan would definitely alleviate 
the situation. 


Pension Administration 


“2. Life Company Pension Adminis- 
tration. The plan would definitely obvi- 
ate a most embarrassing situation where- 
by a pensioner is called upon to pay out 
of his current pension taxes on full- 
time earnings of the previous years and 
very probably would find the tax in 
excess of the pension. When confronted 
with this situation, the tendency is to 
defer placing an individual on a pension. 

“3. Beneficiaries. The plan as sug- 
gested by Mr. Ruml would obviate the 
necessity of beneficiaries paying, proba- 
bly from insurance, the tax on the pre- 
vious year’s earnings of the deceased 
or insured. The ‘Pay As You Go’ plan 
would more properly permit insurance 
to serve the intended purpose for the 
needs of the beneficiary. 

“4, Public at Large. From the social 
viewpoint, it is quite obvious that any 
plan which would permit the current 
budgeting of expenses (taxes) has a 
very desirable social implication.” 

Mr. Ruml is treasurer of R. H. Macy 
& Co. of New York City, the large 
department store. He is chairman of 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York and 
adviser of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board. He submitted the plan to 
the finance committee of the United 
States Senate July 27. 


Sales Off 6% in 


July; Up for Year 


Ordinary and Industrial 
Decline While Group. 
Gains Substantially 


NEW YORK—New paid for life in- 
surance for July showed a decrease of 
6 percent as against July of last year, 
according to the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. For the first 
seven months the amount was 6.7 per- 
cent greater than for the corresponding 
period of 1941. 

For July new business was $620,728,- 
000 against $660,125,000 during July of 
last year. New ordinary insurance 
amounted to $356,467,000 against $448,- 
433,000, a decrease of 20.5 percent. In- 
dustrial insurance was $112,917,000 
against $128,783,000, a decrease of 12.3 
percent. Group insurance was $151,344,- 
000 against $82,909,000, an increase of 
82.5 percent. 

For the first seven months of this 
year, new business was $4,731,791,000 
against $4,433,921,000 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1941. New ordinary 
amounted to $3,099,430,000 against $3,- 
095,008,000, increase of one-tenth of 1 
percent. Industrial totaled $910,227,000 
against $974,871,000, decrease of 6.6 per- 
cent, Group was $722,134,000 against 
$364,042,000, increase of 98.4 percent. 
RESEARCH BUREAU REPORT 

The Sales Research Bureau reports to- 
tal ordinary sales in July of $459,499,000, 
which is 21 percent less than in the same 
period a year ago. For the year to date 
total.ordinary volume is $4,031,746,000, 
which is the same amount as a year ago 
in the same period. Compared with the 
five year average, 1937-41, July was 14 
percent less than a year ago, and the 
year to date is 1 percent greater. 

None of the territories showed an in- 
crease for July, but for the year to date 
New England is even with last year, the 
west north central area is up 4 per cent, 
east south central up 1 pecent, and the 
Pacific Coast, 9 percent. For cities, De- 
troit had a 3 percent increase for the 
month. For the year Boston, Los Ange- 
les, New York, and St. Louis showed 
gains. 








War Time Selling 
Editions Are Issued 


Owing to the fact that three 
daily issues of The National 
Underwriter will be mailed to all 
subscribers this week, the story 
of the annual convention of the 
National Association of Life 
Underwriters at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago is not in- 
cluded in the regular weekly 
issue. Daily issues are entitled, 
“War Time Selling.’ The con- 
vention was in abridged form and 
hence The National Underwriter 
emphasized the importance of 
production in war times by se- 
curing outside contributions of a 
most helpful nature. 

Extra copies of the three War- 
time Sales Dailies cost 50 cents 
per set. 








Special Tax Bond 
Reported Planned 
by Treasury 


Would be Exempt If 
Used to Pay Federal 
Estate Levy 


NEW YORK—tThe Treasury is re- 
ported to be considering the question 
of issuing a special type of bond, bear- 
ing little or no interest, which would 
be exempt from estate tax if purchased 
specifically to pay the estate tax. Treas- 
ury officials are understood to favor this 
type of bond as against permitting ex- 
emption for life insurance earmarked 
for estate tax payment. 

Their attitude is said to be that ex- 


emption of insurance up to a fixed 
amount would result in inequitable 
treatment, since some taxpayers are tn- 


insurable, while those who could buy 
would pay premiums that would vary 
according to their health and age. 
National Association Proposal 

The position of the National Associ- 
ation of Life Underwriters is that life 
insurance, bonds, or any other specified 
form of property should be free of es- 
tate tax if earmarked for payment of 
federal death duties, according to M. 
M. Goldstein, general agent Connecti- 


cut Mutual Life, New York City, and 
a member of the N.A.L.U. law and 
legislation committee, who has repre- 


sented the latter at hearings before the 
House ways and means committee and 
the Senate finance committee. He said 
the special bond issue proposal would 
be of little use to the average business 
man who owns his business independ- 
ently or jointly. During his creative 
years such men have about 85 percent 
of their net worth invested in their own 
business, hence the special bonds would 
be no solution to the problem of death 
during the man’s younger years before 
he had time to accumulate a fund, Mr. 
Goldstein pointed out. 

Chairman George Supports Proposal 

At the conclusion of the hearings at 
which National association leaders tes- 
tified, Senator W. F. George of Georgia, 
chairman of the Senate finance com- 
mittee, said personally he felt exemp- 
tions should be granted under the pro- 
posed tax law for payments made as 
premiums for insurance with the ex- 
emption running both to individuals and 
corporations, and at the same time, ex- 
emptions should be allowed for pay- 
ments on principal and interest on 
mortgages, and for the purchase of war 
bonds. 

The Senate committee may take the 
stand that payments representing capi- 
tal gains—in other words, payments in 
the purchase of a home or other tax- 
paying wealth—should be given exemp- 
tion. 

John A. Witherspoon, Nashville, 
president National association, pre- 
sented his views as set forth in recent 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 
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Coast Traveler Gives Impressions 


of Insurance, Buses, Trains 


Being some observations of an insur- 
ance man visiting California and the 
great Pacific northwest. 

First you have to decide on method 
of transportation. If you fly you run 
the chance of an officer or other employe 
of the government showing up at some 
way-point and taking your seat, so let’s 
try the trains. Here we have three 
choices: We can take the Streamliner, 
40 hours from Chicago to Los Angeles, 
reclining seat coaches with three diners 
and a lounge car but no Pullman. You'll 
have to reserve a month in advance 
usually. Stepping up the cost a little 
you could go tourist Pullman, which is 
cheaper than standard. Last, you could 
go standard, which has regular coaches 
and Pullmans and carries maximum 


fare. 
In any event, more than half the 
passengers will be soldiers traveling 


under orders, or soldiers, sailors or ma- 
rines on furlough. Of the civilians, 
about half will be mothers, wives or 
sweethearts going to or from camp. 
Lounge cars have been taken off and 
the chances are every upper and lower 
sold. Where do you sit while the porter 
is making up your berth or tearing it 
down in the morning? That’s your 
worry. 


One Cup of Coffee 


On diners you have much less choice 
and only one cup of coffee—and that 
means one cup, not a pot. You'll have 
more fun on the Streamliners because 
at the end of the first day it’s all one 
happy family, and after sprawling in 
postures that Emily Post would frown 
upon trying to get sleep in a reclining 
coach seat, everyone storms the dining 
car at the crack of dawn in the morning. 
You'll get more sleep on the regular 
trains carrying Pullmans, but you won’t 
have quite as much fun unless you go 
back into the coaches and fraternize 
with the military, who are either: (1) 
singing; (2) drinking beer; (3) sparking 
any unattached girl; (4) playing cards; 
(5) sleeping; (6) eating. 


But if you think trains are over- 
crowded, try the buses. The drivers are 
uniformly able, courteous and_ helpful, 


but otherwise the staff is pretty medi- 
ocre. Airplane companies seem to have 
the best trained, most courteous em- 
ployes; railroads, considering the grief 
the boys go through with too much 
traffic, are as helpful as possible. 


Occidental Life 


Occidental Life at Los Angeles is a 
fast growing company on the coast, 
with $630,000,000 plus insurance in force. 
Starting in 1906, it has reinsured or 
merged 20 odd companies and is willing 
to spend time, energy and money to 
become a billion dollar company. The 
controlling interest is in the Trans- 
America Corporation controlled by the 
Giannini interests. 

It is said that V. H. Jenkins, vice- 
president in charge of production, was 
responsible for starting the company 
when he went to Mr. Giannini and said: 
“What about insurance on all of the 
individual borrowers and mortgage loans 
made by your banks?” 

The company issues both non-par and 
partic ipating, but writes non-par prin- 
cipally and, in addition, group and acci- 
dent and health insurance. They do a 
big brokerage business and have several 
very large agencies in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, operate in all states ex- 
cept 20 and also in Alaska, Hawaii and 
Canada. Business from Japanese in 
California and Hawaii is not so good at 
the moment. 

A great insurance man once said that 
if he were to start a life company he 
would write every kind of policy he 
could and still be safe. Occidental has 
some of .the philosophy and has done 


right well with it. They are an aggres- 
sive hard-hitting, open-minded, business- 
like company who go after business 
rather than mahogany desks and uphol- 
stered chairs. 


Pacific Mutual 


Incorporated in 1867, Pacific Mutual 
Life was reorganized in 1936. Selling 
strategy has been profoundly influenced 
by two general agents, one the late Car- 
roll C. Day of Oklahoma City and the 
other Joseph M. Gantz of Cincinnati. 

Perhaps in no other company has the 
idea of life insurance as property, the 
idea of building prestige and the idea 
of fixing the problem been so thoroughly 
established. And few other companies 
have so consistently, for 20 years, built 
their sales procedure around one policy, 
the famous “It Pays 5 Ways!” That is, 
a life insurance policy with health and 
accident included. 

William M. Rothaermel, the vice- 
president in charge of agencies, an old 
Equitable Society man, formerly in 
charge of the agencies for Continental 
American, has this to say about the job 
of the general agent: 

“Most headaches and financial losses 
have been caused by marginal agents. 
Marginal agencies are equally unprofit- 
able to the company. Last year 24 per- 
cent of our agents produced approxi- 
mately 50 percent of our business. Last 
year 54 percent of our agencies produced 
82 percent of our business, 


Getting the Company’s Average 


“If our figures show that we get 1.15 
percent of the total life business written 
in 38 states, it sems fair to ask the gen- 
eral agent to get that percent of the 
business in his territory. If we get 
60 cents per capita of new business, it 
seems fair to ask the general agent to 
secure the company’s average. If the 
company has an agent for every 110,000 
people, it seems fair to ask the general 
agent to have one agent for every 
110,000 persons. If it takes 14 pro- 
ducers to get a million dollars of new 
business for the company a _ general 
agent should measure up to this aver- 


age. If the company’s average is $70,- 
000 per agent, isn’t it fair to ask the 
general agent to be average in _ this 
respect? 


“A constant flow of new men is more 
necessary today than ever before. In- 
duction is necessary first because agents 
wear out. Second, they get on a plateau, 
they’re making as much as their needs 
call for. Third, as age increases am- 
bition decreases. Fourth, there is nor- 
mal turnover by death, old age, sickness, 
divorce, moving. Fifth, men enter de- 
fense work and the armed forces. Sixth, 
new men adjust themselves better to 
new conditions. 

“Looking at records 


our recruiting 


since 1938, we find that of the 1938 ap- 
pointees we had 62.4 percent left in 1939. 
Of the 1939 appointees, we had 68.2 
percent left in 1940. Of the 1940 ap- 
pointees, we had 62 percent left in 1941. 
An average survivorship of 63 percent 
in the second year. Going into the 
third year, we establish a pattern of 
averages of 32 percent recruit surviving. 
Comparisons Are Set Forth 


“Of any given number of recruits in 
one year, we will have two-thirds sur- 
viving in the second year and one-third 
surviving in the third year, Here are 
some comparisons: 

No. No. Club 


Prod. Members Aver. 

Per Mil. Per Mil. Prod. 

Pro- Pro- per 

duced duced Agent 

Company A 1939. 11.9 2.9 84,000 
Company B 1941. 14.9 3.53 66,824 
Company C 1939. 14.0 4.0 68,000 
Company D 1936. 13.7 3.9 73,800 
In charge of recruiting and early 
training activities is Carter Bryant, 


former supervisor at Oklahoma City. 
The company has produced a manual 
with specific instructions on recruiting 
for first, second, third and subsequent 
interviews and with specific instructions 
on training the new man with two 
weeks in the office, a standardized five- 
way sale, a telephone canvass to get 
appointments, work activity reports. 

Then Mr. Bryant dictated 12 phono- 
graph records telling the Pacific Mutual 
story. A potential recruit can listen 
to the advantages of a life underwriting 
career and get a philosophy of the serv- 
ice of life insurance in any Pacific Mu- 
tual office from these records. And any 
salesman can hear prestige building or 
problem fixing or the five-way sale at 
any time told by a master, by running 
the record. 

It is not uncommon for experienced 
agents, confronted with some particular 
case, to come into the agency room and 
run some one record to refresh them- 
selves on a point. This method of stim- 
ulating or training or educating seems 
to have distinct possibilities. 

West Coast Life 

In San Francisco there is West Coast 
Life which was incorporated in 1906 and 
has $130,000,000 insurance in force. H. J. 
Stewart is vice-president and manager 
of agencies. Fred East, manager of 
field service, is well known for stimu- 
lating articles. 

Formerly writing in China, Hawaii, 
Alaska and the Philippine Islands, the 
company has lost about a fifth of its 
regular business due to the war. 

Advance letters with a premium offer 
is a specialty of West Coast Life and 
there are ample records apparently prov- 
ing that agents who send in selected 
lists of names and use this pre-approach 
letter system realize handsome returns. 








Breakfast session of resolutions committee at N. A. L. U. 
Riehle, Equitable Society, New York City; Lester Schriver, Aetna Life. 


Stanley Edwards, Aetna Life, Denver 


fi 


and 


annual meeting: 


Peoria, 


By A. R. JAQUA 


Yet in common with most companies, 
it is a constant struggle to get agents 
to utilize advance letters. Every com- 
pany doing much advance letter with 
premium work has this same problem 
and the answer of home office men in 
charge of this department is to prove 
that so many letters sent out will get so 
much business. They say the reason 
more men don’t use more letters is that 
they are not sure it is profitable. An 
agent says: “Ten of our good men don’t 
use these letters and why should I?” 

To get new production equivalent to 
that lost in China, Hawaii and the Phil- 
ippines, West Coast Life is actively 
pushing group insurance, salary savings 
insurance and is embarking upon a con- 
tinuous educational and training pro- 
gram for present agents, using the 
D.L.B. Agent’s Service as a follow-up 
to the company course has quizzes 
and work activity reports supervised 
from the home office. Half of its full- 
time men made the $100,000 Club in 
1941. 


Federal Old Line Life 


Any insurance man would enjoy look- 
ing into the operations of Federal Old 
Line Life of Seattle, it’s so different. 
First, your commissions are about three- 
fifths of the normal basis and the bal- 
ance is spent in sales promotion activi- 
ties designed to make it easier for an 
agent to sell twice as much business as 
he normally would. 

Man behind the gun is J. R. Cissna, 
lawyer, chairman of the board, script 
writer, magazine editor, legal counsel, 
promotion man. The company is about 
to break into California with a branch 
at Oakland, and a brief description of 
their plans will show something of how 
this company operates. 

Two months before the new manager 
goes to Oakland, advance men, in this 
case women, are sent to Oakland to 
arrange for a series of dinners among 
women’s groups, clubs, etc. At these 
meetings a movie is shown, including a 
condensed version of “Yours Truly, 
Ed Graham” with company material, 
pictures of previous dinners, west coast 
scenery, etc. Everybody has a good 
time and learns something about Federal 
Old Line Life. 

Those attending are usually centers 
of influence for future sales. Each 
agent has a restricted territory much 
like an industrial debit. Each agency 
is a miniature home office, pays its own 
bills, is rewarded for savings and econ- 
omies, issues its own policies. The 
branch manager is an A.V.P.—assistant 
vice-president, and normally he does 
considerable joint work with agents. 


Educational Material 


The company has its own artist, its 
own photographer, its own studio for 
the making and showing of movies and 
slide films. The company probably 
spends more money for educational ma- 
terial for its agencies and sales promo- 
tion literature and films, per insurance 
in force or per agent than any other 
company in the country. A _ weekly 
breakfast for all home office employes 
and such field men as are available is 
held to dispense information and stimu- 
lation and loyalty. 

Thousands of copies of the magazine 
“ETC.” containing company information 
and policy information and one or two 
feature articles by paid contributors are 
printed monthly and are available to all 
agents. If an agent has a prospect in- 
terested in music, or photography, or 
what not he can send that prospect 
a» authoritative discussion on the sub- 
ject of his hobby. Or if the prospect 
formerly lived in the middle west or 
east, the agent can hand that prospect 

(CONTINUED ON LAST PAGE) 
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Annuity Contracts 
That Are in Force 
in United States 


Life Insurance Institute 
Presents Some Interest- 
ing Figures 


Total annuity contracts in force in 


this country passed the two million mark 
for the first time in 1941, a total of 
$663,500,000 per year of annual income 
being represented by 2,016,600 contracts, 
the Institute of Life Insurance reports. 

“Today annuity contracts are being 
purchased in increasing volume on the 
annual payment basis, whereas in the 
past the vast majority were purchased 
through a single, lump sum payment,” 
the Institute stated. “The present vol- 
ume of annuity contracts outstanding 
represents contracts specifically designed 
to provide old age income, but in addi- 
tion millions of Americans are using 
their ordinary life insurance to set up 
life incomes for their beneficiary if they 
die, or to provide a life income for their 
own old age.” 


955,700 Individual Annuities 


Of the annuities in force, 955,700 are 
individual contracts with a total annual 
income of $462,400,000. In 1941 pay- 
ments to the holders of 356,000 individ- 
ual contracts amounted to $116,100,000. 
A total of 109,400 contracts are fully 
paid with income of $51,500,000 to begin 
in the future. Premiums are now being 
paid on 490,300 individual contracts, 
representing $294,800,000 of future in- 
come. 

Group annuity certificates in force ag- 
gregate 977,500, providing total income 
of $165,100,000. Group annuities are a 
development since 1921 and _ business 
management has adopted them widely 
to provide retirement income for em- 
ployes. Generally, group annuities pro- 
vide an income to the employee when 
his working days are over equal to half 
or more of his pay at the time of his 
retirement, depending upon years of 
service. 


Last Year’s Payments 


In 1941, payments to the holders of 
28,000 group annuity certificates amount- 
ed to $21,300,000. A total of 920,600 
group annuity certificates are fully paid 
for, providing future annual income of 
$127,700,000. The future income of this 
block of nearly 1,000,000 employees, 
however, will increase each year as ad- 
ditional annuity units are purchased with 
each year of additional service. A total 
of 28,900 group certificates with income 
deferred and not fully paid, provides 
$16,100,000 of additional retirement in- 
come for America’s workers. 

Annuity income totalling $36,000,000 
is also set up for American families 
through 83,400 supplementary contracts, 
representing the proceeds of life insur- 
ance policies converted into life income. 
Actual payments in 1941 aggregated 
$23,600,000 through 55,400 supplemen- 
tary contracts, while income from 28,000 
fully paid supplementary contracts is to 
commence in the future at the rate of 
$12,400,000 per year. 





Two Qualify for Top Club 


Jim Hack and H. J. McClarence, 
Peoria, Ill., have qualified for the 1942 
Top Club of New York Life, an honor 
organization of the 200 leaders. Mr. 
Hack joined New York Life in 1932 
and has been a member of the Top 
Club for the last five years. Mr. 
McClarence joined in 1939 and quali- 
fied for the club in 1941 and 1942. 





Wilfrid E. Jones, N. A. L. U., and James P. Graham, Jr., Aetna Life, Baltimore, 
snapped at N. A.'‘L. U. gathering in Chicago this week. 








Petition Rehearing of Rule 


in American Life, Ia., Case 
DES MOINES—A petition for re- 
hearing has been filed with the U. S. 
circuit court of appeals at St. Paul on 
the recent decision giving Commissioner 
Fischer of Iowa the sole right to admin- 
ister the $3,600,000 securities placed on 


deposit by the former American Life 
of Des Moines. 
The suit was started in 1938. Fischer 


contended the securities under the state 
depository law could be used only for 
policyholders of the former Des Moines 
company and not merged with American 
Life of Detroit which reinsured the Des 


Moines company and later went into 
receivership. 
American’ Life attorneys also are 


expected to appeal the circuit court deci- 
sion, which was unanimous, to the 
United States Supreme Court. The case 
already has been before the supreme 
court on the jurisdictional question. 





Provident Mutual Joins 

Provident Mutual Life has been ad- 
mitted to membership in the American 
Life Convention. This increases to 167 
the number of companies now holding 
membership. 





Increase your accident sales with ideas 
from the Accident & Health Review. 





pioneering. 


soldiers. 


let’s be the trier. 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 


TRIER 


Australians today have much of the pioneering spirit that 
Americans had in the Conestoga wagon days of a hundred 
years ago, at the time when American life insurance began its 
It is said of Australians that they were born 
with their boots on, and that is why they make such daring 


Through our own troops in the Antipodes we have already 
adopted some useful words from the picturesque Australian 
vocabulary, and one of the best of these is trier. 


Trier is a good word, a word born with its boots on. It 
means just what it looks as though it ought to mean. A trier 
is a fellow with gumption, one who will give it a try, and will 
try to make it work. He is one who will try anyhow. 


When the going is not easy, when the chances seem against 
it, when we are taking it for granted that the answer will be 
negative, when we hear that so-and-so said that somebody 
else said that business is non-existent, when we get to think- 
ing that it might be better if we just sit tight and wait awhile 
until things are better—perhaps the reason there is no move- 
ment is simply that there has been no start. 


What we need then is a trier. 


+ +t 


| THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


| INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


And when we need a trier, 


+ 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 














Three Main Factors 
Are Influencing 
Business Today 


General Agent Notes 
Group Increase, Low 
Lapse, Loss of Men 


NEWARK—tThree situations appear 
to be outstanding currently in the life in- 
surance picture, according to a well- 
known general agent. They are, the tre- 
mendous production of group business, 
the extremely low lapse ratio, and the 
number of irreplaceable good producers 
who are entering the armed services. 

The big upturn in group business ap- 
parently is coming from all types of 
businesses, both large and small. Some 
of the companies are noting an increase 
in the group applications from smaller 
employers with from 10 to 100 employes. 
On the other hand, there have been 
some tremendous cases, the most recent 
being the big airplane factories in Cali- 
fornia where the premium is said to ap- 
proximate $10,000 a day. 


Growth in Social Consciousness 


_ In line with social trends of the past 
few years, employers are feeling more 
keenly a definite social responsibility to 
persons in their employ. Group insur- 
ance also tends to act as a restraining in- 
fluence on the employe who may be 
tempted over to another firm by what 
appears to be more lucrative work. A 
great deal of labor “pirating” has been 
going on. 

Apparently, the public is definitely 
sold on the idea of holding on to life in- 
surance already owned. There is little 
lapsation of policies and cash surrender 
and loan requests are at a minimum. The 
war clause isn’t a contributing factor be- 
cause the age of policyholders owning 
the bulk of the present life insurance in 
force is beyond that of those who would 
be expected to be called for service in 
the armed forces. 


Agency Force Off 20 Percent 


Although the agency force has been 
estimated to be 20 percent less than it 
was a year ago, representing mostly a 
loss of marginal and younger men to 
defense work and military service, a 
substantial number have left the busi- 
ness to enter the armed services who 
have been excellent producers and it is 
impossible to replace them. Even if 
other men are servicing their clien- 
teles, they are not able to do as good 
and as thorough a job as the men who 
originally placed the business. Occa- 
sionally there have been personal con- 
tacts between the producer and client 
which cannot be replaced by other 
agents. 





Army Causes Detroit Shifts 

DETROIT — The 40-story Union 
Guardian building, Detroit’s third largest 
skyscraper, located at Griswold and 
Congress streets, has been requisitioned 
by the army ordnance department for 
the duration, and more than 150 tenants, 
including many of the city’s larger in- 
surance offices, have been requested to 
move to other quarters. 

Among the life insurance agencies 
which are engaged in a hurried scramble 
for new quarters are Aetna Life, Con- 
necticut Mutual, Dominion, Equitable 
Society, Great-West, Home Life, Lin- 
coln National, Mutual Benefit, North- 
western Mutual, State Mutual, Sun and 
Travelers. A number of fire and casualty 
company offices and general insurance 
agencies are also affected. 





Study “Marketing Life Insurance” by 
Dr. J. Owen Stalson. $6. Order from 
National Underwriter. 
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Woman Makes Good _ College Trustee To Supply Blanks 


As Life Insurance 
Agent in New York 


Writes 17 Apps Since 
She Began May 1 
with Mutual, N Y. 


NEW YORK—Many general agents 
and managers are giving serious study 
today to the question of recruiting 
women as agents. The case of Miss 
Louise R. Evangelist of the Harold L. 
Taylor agency of Mutual Life, New 
York, is interesting in this connection 
because Miss Evangelist is not only 
doing a good job, but she is successfully 
writing business in a city which is said 
to have been affected adversely to a 
greater extent than any other large city 
by the war effort. Miss Evangelist 
began her active work with the agency 
May 1. Since that time, she has written 
17 applications, a number of $1,000 and 
$2,000 policies constituting the bulk of 
the business, but she has a $20,000 case 
in the mill and the prospects of a num- 
ber of larger cases look very favorable. 

Miss Evangelist had no previous life 
insurance experience, having formerly 
done secretarial work in a general insur- 
ance office. Tie Taylor agency has had 
several women producers for a number 
of years and decided to hire a woman 
agent through the insertion of an adver- 
tisement in a suburban New York paper. 
Five or six women _responded to the 
advertisement and Miss Evangelist was 
selected. 


Sells Women Prospects 


Probably the main reasons Miss 
Evangelist is succeeding so well in her 
work are that she has an attractive per- 
sonality, having the ability to talk with 
people in a natural and friendly manner, 
and the fact that she does what she is 
told. 

Many women are working now earn- 
ing good money, either in their own 
businesses or in defense work, Miss 
Evangelist stated. She finds that these 
women are interested in a savings plan 
and generally sells them a 20 pay life 
policy or an endowment policy. 

Among the women prospects she has 
written are: Private secretaries, beauty 
shop operators, factory workers, models, 
and an art teacher. She makes an 
appointment by telephone and every 
person seen has resulted in an inter- 
view. 

Even though the person may not be 
a prospect at present, Miss Evangelist 
makes a record of the birthdate and is 
building up a prospect file which in a 
year’s time will have over 300 names, 
with birthdays, getting six names a 
week. After each call, a letter is sent 
out the following week thanking the 
prospect for the courtesy of the inter- 
view. 


Wants to Talk Insurance 


Miss Evangelist is a natural pros- 
pector. She is not backward about 
talking to anyone about life insurance 
and if she feels that there is a need, she 
does not hesitate to talk about it. She 
believes in making Sunday calls and 
wrote her third and fourth applications 
on a Sunday. She plans her calls in 
advance and arranges them by sections, 
avoiding time lost in traveling back and 
forth as much as she can. 

As an example of what Miss Evan- 
gelist is doing, she called on the woman 
bookkeeper of a factory and talked to 
her about life insurance. At the present 
time, the bookkeeper is not herself a 
prospect, but Miss Evangelist asked her 








JOHN A. STEVENSON 


President John A. Stevenson of Penn 
Mutual Life has been elected a trustee 
of the University of Chicago. He is also 
a trustee of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and of Berea College, Berea, Ky. 
Mr. Stevenson took his A.B. degree at 
Southern Illinois Normal University, 
and received the same degree at the 
University of Wisconsin later on. He 
took his Ph.D. degree at the University 
of Illinois. He began teaching in the 
Nashville, Ill., high school in 1905 and 
later was principal. He then went to 
Olney, Ill., in a similar capacity. He 
joined Carnegie Institute at Pittsburgh 
as professor of education and when the 
School of Life Insurance Salesmanship 
was established he became its director. 
He entered his active insurance career 
in 1920 by being elected third vice- 
president of Equitable Society. 


A Boyle Is Here 
A Boyle Is There 
In Fact the Boyles 
Are Everywhere 


The firm of Boyle & Boyle of Chi- 
cago and Albuquerque, N. Mex., is al- 
ways active in numerous directions. 
John Boyle, head of the agency, stays 
in Chicago during six months of the 
summer and fall weather managing the 
Chicago agency of the Minnesota Mu- 
tual, while Kitty Boyle, his wife, op- 
erates the New Mexico state agency of 
the company at Albuquerque during 
that time. John goes to Albuquerque 
in the winter time and conducts the 
agency there while Kitty takes charge 
at Chicago. 

Both are politically minded. Robert 
Valdez, candidate on the Democratic 
ticket for Congress in the Albuquerque 
district, has appointed Mrs. Boyle as 
assistant campaign manager. Mrs. 
Boyle frequently goes to Washington, 
D. C., where she is in close touch with 
some of the political leaders. 








if she would do her the favor of giving 
her the names of the seven highest 
salaried employes on the payroll. She 
agreed to do this. Miss Evangelist has 
written each of the seven a letter and 
it looks as if some very nice business 
were going to develop. 

Miss Evangelist is enthusiastic about 
the opportunities offered by the life in- 
surance business. She has written about 
50 percent of her business on men, but 
she feels that women are occupying an 
increasingly important place as life in- 
surance prospects and they are the 
source of good business for any agent. 


Only on Request 


N. Y. Dept. Finds Half 
Its Companies Now File 
Lithographed Statements 


ALBAN Y—Because of the number of 
companies which now use lithographed 
or printed annual statements for filing 
with insurance departments, the New 
York department has decided, for the 
sake of economy, to discontinue the 
practice of sending to each licensed com- 
pany three copies of the convention 
blank and to send blanks only to those 
companies which specifically request 
them. A circular letter will shortly be 
issued informing the companies of this 
change in procedure and_ requesting 
notification of the number of blanks 
that will be required, if any. 

Until three years ago the New York 
department required that two official 
copies filed by each company be hand- 
written or typed. Since then it has per- 
mitted the official copies to be printed 
or lithographed. The result is that of 
the approximately 850 companies of all 
classes filing statements with the New 
York department about half file litho- 
graphed or printed statements. While a 
few companies in the latter group will 
need blank copies of the statement for 
special purposes it is quite likely that 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 400 
companies will no longer need to be 
supplied with the customary three cop- 
ies. 


Substantial Saving Seen 


Since copies of the convention blank 
cost the department about $1 each the 
elimination of 1,200 or so copies and the 
postage required to mail them out would 
mean a considerable saving even though 
the department would probably have to 
pay a somewhat higher price per copy 
for those it does order if the quantity 
were drastically cut. 

While the department has not charged 
the companies for the three copies it 
has furnished them routinely, the cost 
of operating the department, in excess 
of receipts from licenses, fees, etc., is 
assessed against domestic companies in 
proportion to their direct premiums 
written in New York state. Hence any 
saving in departmental expenses is 
passed along to the companies domiciled 
in the state in the way of lower assess- 
ments. Incidentally, the assessment 
was $90,000 for 1941 as against $194,000 
the previous year. Life companies paid 
$57,000 of the assessment as against 
$33,000 for all other types of carriers. 


Some Forms Eliminated 


The department has been cutting down 
the number of special annual statement 
forms wherever possible. Within the 
last few years it has eliminated form 4A, 
the special fraternal juvenile statement; 
form 5, used by some New York state 
assessment life and accident concerns; 
and form 10, used by New York state 
workmen’s compensation companies. 
The latter now file on the regular mis- 
cellaneous (casualty) blank, except that 
they use a schedule R, which shows the 
development of compensation loss re- 
serves on the case basis’ rather than 
schedule P, which uses the formula 
basis. 

Nearly all companies not filing hand- 
written or typewritten statements use 
the photo-offset lithography method of 
reproduction rather than printing from 
type. The lithographing companies spe- 
cializing in this field supply their cus- 
tomers with reproductions of the state- 
ment blank pages on which the data are 
typed or written. Since the pages are 
reproduced photographically on the litho- 
graphing plates there is no possibility 
of a typesetter’s or proofreader’s error. 

Lithographing represents quite a sav- 
ing in expense to companies which file 
in more than a few states. Also, in 
recent years lithographing companies 
have supplied their customers with 


Continental Holds 
Production Clubs’ 
Annual Meeting 


Dwight Johnson is 
President for Third 


Consecutive Year 


Dwight Johnson, vice-president of 
Herkness-Peyton-Bishop general agency, 
Philadelphia, was announced as presi- 
dent of the Continental Assurance pro- 
duction clubs for the third consecutive 
year at the annual convention of the 
One-Two-O and Two-Five-O clubs in 
Chicago. Mr. Johnson was _ presented 
with a plaque and a war bond by M. B. 
Simms, assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies. As Mr. Johnson received these 
awards he handed in his qualification for 
the club next year. Vice-president for 
1942, was Harry Rosenwasser, Chicago, 
About 94 qualified for attendance. 

In the Thursday morning session, at 
which W. E. White, vice-president and 
director of agencies, presided, C. T. Cra- 
vens, educational director, outlined a 
new policy form, the Continental “Ten.” 
This contract offers 10 options on the 
ordinary 30-pay life policy. Mr. Cravens 
noted that there was nothing startlingly 
new about the features of the options 
outside of the manner in which the pol- 
icy could be presented. Its flexibility is 
wide enough to cover almost any need 
or emergency that might arise. 


Thursday Morning Speakers 


Speakers on the Thursday morning 
program included F. Y. Snell, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., president of the general 
agents and managers associations, and 
Roy Tuchbreiter, vice-president of Con- 
tinental, who extended greetings and 
welcome to the men. Then Fred H. 
Schroeder, general agent, Portland, Ore., 
gave the agents a talk on the value of in- 
cluding social security as a selling point 
in a life program. 

Dr. H. W. Dingman, vice-president 
and medical director, spoke briefly. 
He contended that holding a _ con- 
vention in wartime is justified be- 
cause of the “information, inspi- 
ration and contacts” that are given 
there. Dr. Dingman pointed out the im- 
portance of the role that life insurance 
plays in the national economy, and the 
need for it to continue to do its job thor- 
oughly. 


Interviews and Talks on Friday 


In the meeting on Friday morning, 
there were a number of selling and in- 
spirational talks given by both agents 
and home office men. R. W. Weddell, 
manager of the group sales department, 
emphasized the advisability of enlarging 
the group sales field. He cited the ad- 
vantages of group insurance to the em- 
ployer and worker, and noted that it was 
a feature of business relationship that 
created good will for all parties con- 
cerned. 

A new method of gaining information 
from men who are successful in their 
fields was tried at the meeting. A series 








greatly enlarged reproductions of certain 
pages, such as in the schedules, which 
must be filled in with a large number 
of entries. Several times as many entries 
can be typed on such a sheet as on the 
regular statement page. The typing is 
correspondingly reduced in reproduction 
but is still amply legible. Another 
saving is effected in the case of com- 
panies having only a few items or per- 
haps none to enter in certain exhibits or 
schedules. Several of such headings are 
reproduced on one page instead each 
having its own page, as in the standard 
convention blank. 
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of four interviews with agents was held. 
A. B. Carroll, Milwaukee, was inter- 
viewed by Mr. Simms, and the impor- 
tance of use of the App-a-Week Club 
was remarked on by Mr. Carroll, who 
has nine years of consecutive member- 
ship to his credit. Philip C. Belber in- 
terviewed T. C. Auld, general agent, 
Trenton, N. J., who said that every gen- 
eral agent should sell life in order to in- 
crease his total business and reduce com- 
petition. 

Talk by Dwight Johnson 


C. T. Cravens talked with R. S. Davis, 
Peoria, Ill., who explained that the 
working woman is a good substitute for 
the young man who is now in the army. 
In the final interview, Frank Snell and 
Harley Hawkins, Pontiac, Mich., dis- 
cussed salary savings. It was observed 
that the policy of selling only salary sav- 
ings, or sticking to any single policy 
form is a poor system for the agent to 
follow. 


Notes Rise in Spending Power 


Dwight Johnson then gave a talk on 
“Life Insurance in Wartime,” in which 
he was optimistic as regards the future 
of the life business. He pointed out 
graphically that the optional spending 
power of four of the five brackets of the 
American money earners has risen tre- 
mendously since 1935. The only bracket 
that has lost spending power is the ex- 
treme upper group, which constitutes 
only about 1% percent of the population. 

Despite the loss in the top bracket, 
Mr. Johnson remarked that they may 
still be sold if the agent sells them on 
the idea of investing their capital and not 
their income in life insurance. However, 
he noted, the best groups to sell now are 
the third and fourth sections, those who 
have never had quite enough money to 
put into insurance, and are now con- 
fronted with the problem of_ having 
plenty and no place to put it. He listed 
nine profitable fields, including: Young 
men who have received promotions, 
farmers, professional people (a greatly 
overlooked field), wealthy women, junior 
executives in-defense plants, the wives 
of these men, defense women, business 
life insurance, including “key man” in- 
surance and group insurance. 


Is Optimistic About Future 


In an optimistic closing, Mr. Johnson 
remarked that agents are now better 
trained than ever before, and he then 
compared life insurance with war bonds 
as the best possible investment to make 
at any time. He explained that the 
government bonds are in the hands of 
the people, and, therefore, they would 
quite probably hold their value. As 
long as the war bond is worth anything 
life insurance will be as valuable as ever, 
he observed. 

Following Mr. Johnson, C. T. Cravens 
explained another new Continental pol- 
icy. The readjustment income, under a 
$3,000 plan provides for $100 monthly 
for the first year, $75 monthly for the 
second, $50 a month for the third and 
$35 a month for the fourth and last year. 
Mr. Cravens told the men that this plan 
may be worked in with the Continental 
“Ten” to great advantage. 

The club meeting was closed with an 
address by W. E. White, on “Looking 
Ahead.” In the evening the men were 
entertained at a banquet. 


Agents and Managers Meeting 


Saturday morning the annual meeting 
of the General Agents & Managers As- 
sociation was held. A discussion of the 
Continental “Ten” and the step-down 
plan in agency building was led by Mr. 
White and Mr. Cravens. 

Officers of this group are: President, 
Frank Snell; vice-president, Dwight 
Johnson; secretary-treasurer, W. R. Dig- 
nan, Cincinnati; directors, the officers 
and M. H. Kaliff, San Antonio, Tex.; M 
L. Killian, Canton, O.; R. M. Vetter, 
—— Wis.; N. P. Brewer, Rockford, 





F. P. Gauer who has been assistant 
cashier of Travelers at Winnipeg, has 
been made cashier at Vancouver. He 
has been with Travelers since 1920 at 
Winnipeg. 


“App” a Week for 20 
Years; “Just a Habit” 





Completing 10 years of continuous 
weekly production, Herman L. Schind- 
ler, general 
agent of the Old 
Line Life of 
America at 
Monroe, Wis., 
sent in an “app” 
with the com- 
ment: “Guess 
it’s just a habit, 
and the going is 

still pretty 
poe 

A year ago he 
bade farewell to 
app-a-week pro- 
duction. He had 
written business 
every week 
without a hitch 
for nine years, from Aug. 1, 1932. “I en- 
joyed it,’ he wrote. Getting an “app” 
was sometimes easy, sometimes tough, 
but he was signing off. That was a year 
ago but the “apps” continued to reach 
the home office week after week. 

In his ten years of consecutive pro- 
duction, Mr. Schindler records an aver- 
age per year of 7 5 life and 37% accident 
and health “apps.” He is a charter 
member of Old Line Life’s Star Leaders’ 
Club, having held membership for 20 
years. One of the requirements is a high 
renewal ratio. 





Herman L. Schindler, 








Eight Life Companies Among 
Top 31 Financial Firms 


According to a United Press release, 
there are now 31 billion dollar compa- 
nies in the United States, of which eight 
are life insurance companies. The cor- 
poration with the largest assets reported 
is the Bell Telephone system, with 
$5,893,765,919 in 1941. Metropolitan Life 
is second, with $5,648,047,196, followed 
by Prudential with $4,556,085,000. Chase 
National Bank and the National City 
bank of New York follow in that order, 
after which come New York Life with 
$2,987,269,000 and Equitable Life with 
$2,740,635,508. Thus there are four life 
companies among the top seven financial 
institutions in the country. 

Among other life companies in- 


‘cluded on the list are: Mutual Life of 


New York, assets of $1,541,952,000; 
Northwestern Mutual, $1,439,890,000; 
John Hancock Mutual, $1,166,498,365; 
and Travelers, with $1,156,436,403. 

However, none of these life compa- 
nies has joined the select list recently, 
as all have been billion dollar firms for 
a number of years. 

At the end of 1940, the banks had 
more than $6 billion of their $19,301,- 
097,366 assets invested in government 
bonds and the insurance companies held 
about $4,250,000,000 of their $20,052,- 
885,475 assets in government securities. 

At the end of 1940, the banks had 
more than $6,000,000,000 of their $19,- 
301,097,366 assets invested in govern- 
ment bonds and the insurance companies 
held about $4,250,000,000 of their $20,- 
052,885,475 assets in government securi- 
ties. 





Plans for Colborn Agency 


Earl F. Colborn, general agent of 
Connecticut Mutual Life in Rochester, 
N. Y., has been commissioned a captain 
in the army air transport service and 
left for training at Miami. His agency 
will be in the able hands of three super- 
visors: N. L. Egbert, J. W. Steinmann 
and D. C. Newton. For several years 
Mr. Egbert has been supervisor in 
charge of the agency’s Syracuse office. 
He is being transferred to Rochester 
in charge of the agency. 

Mr. Steinmann hereafter will be in 
charge of conservation. Mr. Newton, 
C.L.U. and president Syracuse Life 
Underwriters Association, has been 
placed in full charge of the Syracuse 
office. 








ervice 
Grows... 


Last year was our best year 
in the matter of gain in Life 


Insurance in force. 


For the first six months of 
this year our gain was 
greater than in the same 


period last year. 


That's because Shield Men 
are already trained for 
service in the great new 


American market. 
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Work of a Football Coach 


What Has 
Minnesota 


Been Accomplished in Rural 
by Use of Good Strategy 





By E. L. RONEY 


The telephone buzzed on the desk of 
Ray E. Habermann, outstate manager 


of the White & Odell agency of the 
Northwestern National Life in Minne- 
apolis. 


A newly-appointed agent in a small 
southern Minnesota town was calling 
“the boss.” 

“Oh, I’m glad you called... I hada 
call in for you... you're doing a fine 
job . . . $35,000 so far this month... 
that’s a splendid beginning . . . but I’m 
counting on you to make it $50,000 for 
the month. You say Dr. likes 
our contract so well he wants another 
$10,000? I’ll see what we can do and 
write you later today remember, 
I’m pulling for you to make your first 
month with us $50,000. Goodbye.” 


Football Coach Tactics 


Sounds something like a college foot- 
ball coach giving his kids the old be- 
tween halves inspirational “do or die” 
stuff. “Now get out there on that field 
and lick ’em!” 

Well, Ray Habermann used to be a 
football coach—at Knox College, Gales- 
burg, Ill. For the past six years he 
has been building up and directing one 
of the go-gettingest life insurance teams 
in the middle west. My assignment was 
to find out how he does it, particularly 
in these war days. That one-sided tele- 
phone talk at the beginning of this story 
gives some idea how Habermann’s team 
is clicking. 

That was just an end run by one of 
the new halfbacks. Here are the yard- 
age figures of the entire team for the 
first half (six months ending June 30): 
An average monthly production, paid-for 
basis, of $400,000. 

Not so bad for some 40 small town 
agents in an agricultural state, is it? 


Has Out-State Territory 


Maybe it should be explained at this 
point that the out-state organization 
which Habermann handles takes in all 
of Minnesota outside the Twin Cities. 
Duluth is the one sizable place in his 
territory and that is a city of 100,000. 
All the others are cities under 30,000 
and ranging down to around 3,000. Most 
of them are under 15,000. Not many 
higher-bracket incomes to work on. 
Considerable farmer business. 

“We settled for $5,400,615 on 3,026 
applications in 1941 and expect to do 
as well or better this year,” said Mr. 
Habermann. 

Maybe he hasn’t told his “players” 
the country is at war and they are going 
right out and playing their usual, normal 
game! 

“We are out to do business, not to 
listen to talk of war and hard times,” 
is the way he puts it. 


Some Individual Achievements 


How .well they are succeeding in 
ignoring the war is revealed in some of 
the individual performances. 

One new man, who joined the agency 
the first week in February, working a 
town of 5,000 on the western Minne- 
sota prairie, turned in 76 apps for 
$95,600 (paid for basis) by June 30. 
Another, in about the same period, wrote 
31 policies for a total of $56,000. Ten 
apps for $27,000 is the record of a 
recruit who went with Habermann 
March 20. this year while another who 
began April 1 turned in 27 apps for 
$35,168 in three months. 

“These men are getting business be- 
cause they work hard,” said Mr. Haber- 
mann. “The fellow who sits around 
twiddling his thumbs is not going to 
get it.” 

But what about this war-time sales 
resistance. so many agents are harping 


on? We tossed that one at Mr. Haber- 
mann. 

“There are just two major points 
raised today by our prospects,” he re- 
plied. “One is inflation; the other, that 
old bromide, ‘I don’t know what is 
ahead of me.’ To meet the inflation 
excuse, our men use carefully prepared 
charts to show how a sound life insur- 
ance purchase program will offset the 
evils of inflation. As for the fellow who 
has his misgivings about what the future 
has in store, we try to convice him that 
an investment in life insurance is his 
best safeguard.” 

But there is more than hard work and 
smart salesmanship behind the Haber- 
mann field force. Civic mindedness 
helps a lot. 

“T urge my men to play their part 
in community life; to attend some 
church; to keep their local credit in good 
standing.” 


Had to Readjust His Sights 


e . . 

Mr. Habermann was a city-trained 
producer when he took over the out-state 
job for the White & Odell agency and 
it meant practically learning the life 
insurance business over again. Personal 
production and agency management in 
large midwest cities like Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City and Minneapolis is 
one thing; building an agency that 
sprawls over 85,000 square miles of 
small towns and farming country is 
something else again. 

Six years ago O. J. Arnold, president 
of the Northwestern National Life, was 
casting about for the right man to 
develop his company’s production in 
rural Minnesota. Ray Habermann at 
that time was Minneapolis general agent 
for the State Mutual. Notwithstanding 
his big city background, Mr. Arnold 
decided Ray was the man he wanted 
and induced him to join the White & 
Odell home office agency as associate 
manager in charge of all production out- 
side the Twin Cities. 


Production Record 


How well he has handled this assign- 
ment, starting from scratch in 1936, is 
revealed in the following production 


record: 
Full 
Time Settled 
Agents Year Appls for 
| eer 1936 986 $1,802,770 
ED cens.0onem 1937 1,873 3,612,424 
ee 1938 2,230 4,027,351 
Oe. saveaenee 1939 2,154 4,012,951 
Arr 1940 2,336 4,271,604 
a steseanes 1941 3,026 5,400,615 


Likes Individual Performance 


Though “Coach” Habermann is 
pleased with the team play of his agency 
force he likes the individual perform- 
ances, too, as reflected in the earnings 
of star producers. Note these figures: 

Income of his ten top flight men in 
1941 (income tax figures) ranged from 
$3,546 to $9,188; seven of the ten earned 
above $4,000 and the average for all ten 
was $5,563 for the year, or at the rate 
of $463 a month. 

But this does not tell the whole story. 
Men without any previous life insurance 
experience, after one to less than three 
years in the Habermann organization, 
earned an average of $133.57 a month in 
1941. Men who joined the organization 
with some previous selling experience 
earned an average of $462.36 a month in 
1941 after one to less than three years 
in the agency. Men regardless of expe- 
rience who have been with Habermann’s 
organization more than three years 
earned an average of $270.45 a month 
last year. 

No salaried men are included in these 
figures, which are not particularly dis- 
couraging, coming from the outlying 
precincts of a typical farm state like 
Minnesota. The Northwestern National 


has a renewal income plan developed by 
President Arnold. It is worth noting 
that 23 of Habermann’s men who have 
been with the company an average of 
9% years now draw under the Arnold 
plan from $25 to $348 a month in addi- 
tion to their regular commissions. This 
is an average of $103.52 a month, which, 
Mr. Habermann points out, is equal to 3 
percent a year on an investment of 
$41,409 in stocks and bonds. 

No wonder “Coach” Habermann gets 
results from his “team” when he gives 
them a pep talk built around those 
figures! 


Promotes ‘Phone Appointments 


C. H. Heyl, agency director of Bank- 
ers Life of Nebraska, has submitted 
to agents a setup to help them in making 
the telephone a more useful aid in secur- 
ing appointments with prospects, now 
that car and tire priorities are operating 
to cut down automobile use. It includes 
answers to each objection interposed to 
avoid making a contact personally, the 
purpose of telephone use being not to 
sell insurance but to get an appoint- 
ment. 

Mr. Heyl says agents who have trained 
themselves in the use of the telephone 
are able to get a full day’s list of ap- 
pointments with an hour’s use of the 
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Tentative Date for 
Commissioners 


John Sharp Williams, 3rd, in- 
surance commissioner of Missis- 
sippi, who is president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, states that the 
date of its mid-year meeting in 
New York City has tentatively 
been set for Dec. 6-9 at the Penn- 
sylvania hotel. 








a. W. 





instrument, and that if others will try 
it long enough the law of averages will 
bring similar results. 


Capitol Life Cancels 
Its 1942 Convention 


Upon the results received from a poll 
of the delegates qualified to attend its 
1942 convention, Capitol Life has can- 
celed this year’s meeting of its field 
torce. 

This action was taken with the entire 
accord of those qualified to attend. 

War savings bonds were awarded to 
all qualified delegates in lieu of the 
convention trip. 
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General Insurance 
Man Is Wooed 


Today’s Recruiting 
Problem Turns Attention to 
Fire, Casualty Producer 





A number of the life insurance com- 
panies under present conditions are 
looking fondly at the general insurance 
agency as a source of business. A good 
many companies for the past several 
years have been developing this type of 
connection and such companies are woo- 
ing the field even more aggressively 
and other companies that have not here- 
tofore gone into such offices are seri- 
ously thinking of doing so. Attention is 
turned in this direction because the com- 
panies are losing a good many of their 
full time men and because of the diffi- 
culty of making satisfactory replace- 
ments. 

One of the principal drawbacks to 
dealing with general insurance agents 
on the whole is the amount of motiva- 
tion that must be applied to get such 
agents to devote their attention to life 
insurance. The business that they do 
produce is usually of a highly desirable 
character and most of them have a rich 
source of prospects but by and large 
they do not go after life insurance un- 
less some home office man is right on 
the spot and gives them the necessary 
inspiration. Some of the life insurance 
companies have considered employing 
what would compare to a special agent 
in the fire and casualty insurance 
field to call on agents regularly and 
keep their interest in life insurance alive. 

Although most of the local insurance 
agencies these days are doing well and 
their volume of business is well ahead 
of last year, yet they are all apprehen- 
sive because of the uncertainty as to the 
automobile. A large part of the busi- 
ness of all local agencies consists of au- 
tomobile insurance. So far this year the 
volume of automobile insurance has 
kept up with last year’s writings but 
there is great fear as to what the future 
holds and local agents that in ordinary 
times might not be disposed to push for 
life insurance production might very 
well be induced to go into action today 
merely because of their fear of losing 
their automobile insurance. 





Loan Repayments Are Larger 


Repayments of policy loans to 
Northwestern National Life during the 
first six months were 18 _ percent 
greater than in the first half of 1941. 

The total number of individual loans 
increased sharply. These were smaller 
loans being made for purposes differ- 
ent from the general run of purposes 
for which loans had been obtained. 
The volume of smaller loans reduced 
the size of the average individual loan 
in force from $332 as of July 31, 1941, 
to $301 as of July 31, 1942. 








GENERAL AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITY IN THE 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


One of the upper bracket, New 
York Standard Companies has a 
general agency opening in an old 
established agency in the Pacific 
Northwest. Collection fees on sub- 
stantial volume of good business in 
force. Liberal expense allowance. 
A real opportunity for the right 
man. Must be a producer of 
proven ability, with qualifications 
for management. State full history 
and insurance record. Box Q-32, 
The National Underwriter, 175 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 








Salary Allotment 
Offers Real Field 


H. J. Bassett of New York 
City Points Out Some 
Phases of this Line 


NEW YORK-—Salary allotment in- 
surance offers many advantages to the 
agent who wishes to increase his pro- 
duction and may be a key to the prob- 
lem of contacting people working in 
defense plants who would otherwise be 
difficult to get in touch with, H. 
Bassett, agency organizer Knickerbocker 
agency New York Life, New York City, 
commented in discussing that plan. Mr. 
Bassett has found the salary allotment 
plan an effective means of master pros- 
pecting, using it in this way in his 
own personal work and also with other 
agents. It enables an agent to meet 
employes individually and serves as a 
method of tying together all of the 
benefits held by the employe. 

Mr. Bassett usually equips himself be- 
fore he calls with certain information 
which he has received from policyhold- 
ers working in the different firms hold- 
ing positions that can give preapproach 
information. He is interested in finding 
out what employe benefits are available, 
whether the turnover is large or small, 
and the types of occupation. 


Gives Hold on Employes 


Either a business is making money or 
it is not. If it is making money, the 
employer is interested in providing em- 
ploye benefits in trend with the times. 
If it is not making money, the employer 
is desirous of keeping or holding his 
employes. A salary allotment plan gives 
an employer a hold on his employes and 
it gives the agent high quality business 
with a good persistency. All employers 
are interested in improving their labor 
and employe relations and stopping the 
pirating of employes which is now 
prevalent. 

Salary allotment appeals to the in- 
dividual because the premium is auto- 
matically deducted from his check each 
month and it gives him an easy and 
convenient means of buying his life in- 
surance. 

Mr. Bassett also does cold canvassing, 
presenting a general picture of what 
can be done for the employer and em- 
ploye and showing why the employer 
should do something about it. 

He arranges an appointment for an 
actual demonstration on salary allotment 
on his first call which has been worked 
out by his company. In selling the idea, 
life insurance supplemental to social se- 
curity benefits is used. 


Gives Agent a Foothold 


If a salary allotment plan is adopted, 
it makes the agent the life insurance 
man of the organization and gives him 
an entree to all of the employes. If 
it is not accepted, the agent forms many 
useful contacts which are likely to prove 
valuable to him. Mr. Bassett said that 
salary allotment had produced substan- 
tial extra individual business for the men 
who were selling it in his agency. 

Frequently, an employer is not only 
willing to give sponsorship, but is also 
willing to participate to some extent. 
Mr. Bassett has successfully sold the 
idea to a large number of smaller busi- 
nesses, such as publishing houses, banks, 
machine tool firms—a good cross section 
of business in any community. 

A salary allotment case usually means 
considerable work at the homes of em- 
ployes. Mr. Bassett estimates that 30 
percent of his interviews with employes 
are held in the office and 70 percent in 
their homes. 





No matter what we have to do, we 
never have to quit. 

Give the other fellow a chance to 
talk—you may learn something! 











A Job. for Joday 


Henry W. Longfellow could hardly be 
classed as an alarmist, but he was most em- 
phatic in one warning, when he wrote: 


“Trust no future, however pleasant!” 


The prospect you plan to see “some day” 


may not be available “later on.” 


Be fair to yourself by discussing his protec- 
tion with him now, and what is more im- 


portant— 


You will be fair to him! 








Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Life Sales in Canada 


Get New Liit 


The new compulsory savings measure 
in Canada has caused a great increase in 
life insurance sales in that country, with 
July production up about 50 percent 
from the July, 1941, level. Under the 
setup the income tax may be reduced up 
to a maximum of 10 percent of income 
for savings such as war bonds, life insur- 
ance, mortgage repayment, etc. The life 
insurance must have been in effect June 

1942, but there is an additional credit 
i new life insurance purchases. For a 
new life policy, the taxpayer may deduct 
50 percent of the first year’s premium up 
to a maximum deduction of $50. The 
entire second year premium, $100 maxi- 
mum, may be deducted. That has proved 
to be a tremendous stimulus to sales. 





Union Central Analyzes 
Source of Its Business 
During First Half of 1942 


Executives and officers of businesses, 
and men in the skilled labor groups were 
the two occupational categories which 
made up the larger part of Union Cen- 
tral Life’s volume during the first half 
of 1942, a survey of policyholders re- 
veals. 

A gain of 21 percent over 1941’s Janu- 
ary-June interval in number of policies 
sold to-executives was noted this year. 
The policy size also showed a substan- 
tial increase, the average policy amount- 
ing to $15,600. This group accounted 
for better than one-fourth of Union Cen- 
tral’s volume during the first half of this 


year. 
In the skilled labor occupational 
group, which includes technical em- 


ployes, managers, foremen and the like, 
an even greater gain in number of poli- 
cies sold and volume in 1942 was found. 
Number of policies shows a gain of 35 
percent over the 1941 record for the 
same period, with the average policy size 
amounting to $4,700. Business written 
on this occupational group accounted for 
25 percent of Union Central’s volume for 
the first six months. 

Owners and proprietors of businesses 
were the third most active source of 
Union Central’s business during ’42 thus 
far. The average policy size sold to this 
group was $5,600. Sales to this cate- 
gory were off slightly, both in volume 
and in number of policies, from the 1941 
figure. 

“Unskilled employes, clerical workers 
and salesmen made up the remaining oc- 
cupational classifications covered in this 
survey of policyholders. Business from 
these sources during the first half of the 
year was not up to the 1941 level. 





Service Insurance at 18 Billion 


Men in the armed forces have made 
approximately 3% million applications 
for national service life insurance with 
a face value of more than 18 billion 
dollars, The number of applications 
does not represent the number of men 
involved because it has been made 
optional with the individual, who could 
take out any amount from $1,000 to 
$10,000. It is noteworthy that only a 
few hundred thousand men_ applied 
before Pearl Harbor. 

Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, adminis- 
trator of veterans’ affairs, reported the 
totals at Cleveland to the national en- 
campment of United Spanish War Vet- 


erans. Benefit payments so far have 
been considerable, he said. Many awards 
resulted from the automatic insurance 


which Congress provided retroactively 
after Pearl Harbor for protection of de- 
pendents of men who lost their lives 
after the declaration of war but failed 
to purchase insurance policies up to 
$5,000. 





Metropolitan Gives Typewriters 


Metropolitan Life has released 410 
typewriters to the government in re- 
sponse to Donald Nelson’s appeal to 
business fitms. 


Trussell and Crow Are 
Properly Identified 


In last week’s issue the pictures of A. 
D. Crow of Lincoln National and Albert 





A. D. Crow 


Albert Trussell 


Trussell of Mutual Life of New York 
were inadvertently “switched. The two 
men are shown herewith correctly identi- 
fied. 

Mr. Crow, assistant general manager 
of Lincoln National at Minneapolis, has 
been promoted to general agent at Co- 
lumbus. Mr. Trussell has been trans- 
ferred to the Mutual Life home office as 
agency assistant, from the Ives & My- 
rick agency. 





Aggression of Insured 
Was Chief Issue in 
Double Indemnity Case 


The Louisiana court of appeals re- 
verses the lower court in Thom vs. Met- 
ropolitan Life. The plaintiff as widow 
of the insured brought this action to 
recover the double indemnity provided 
by two policies on the life of her hus- 
band. The insured was a heavy drinker 
and on the night of his death came 
home and threatened to wipe out his 
entire family. He attempted to choke 
his wife, but she ran to a retreat which 
she had used on previous occasions, 
whereupon he asked his son where she 
was. The boy refused to tell and the 
insured went to the house, obtained a 
pistol and chased the boy around the 
house. He dropped the gun, which the 
boy picked up, and then the chase con- 
tinued away from the house. 

The insured somehow obtained an- 
other pistol and when he neared the boy 
and aimed the pistol, the boy shot and 
killed his father. Under these circum- 
stances, there is no doubt but that the 
insured was the aggressor and his death 
cannot be held to have resulted from 
external, violent and accidental means, 
the higher court holds, thus reversing 
the lowet court’s decision in favor of 
the plaintiff. 





Treatment of Assured 


Prior to Issuance of Policy 


The Springfield, Mo., court of appeals 
reverses the lower court in Brown vs. 
Metropolitan Life in which an issue 
arose over the treatment of the insured 
prior to the issuance of the policy. The 
policy provided that it would be voidable 
in the event that the insured had re- 
ceived medical treatment within the two 
years preceding the issuance of policy 
and this fact was not endorsed on it, 
unless such treatment was not for a 
serious disease. 

The company pleaded this clause in 
defense of the action and introduced two 
doctors who testified to having treated 
the insured for tuberculosis of the spine 
within a year prior to the time when 
the policy was issued. In rebuttal, the 
plaintiff offered lay witnesses who stated 
that the insured appeared to be healthy, 
never complained and that she was never 
sick before her last illness. 


Holding of the Court 


However, under the circumstances, the 
testimony of lay witnesses is not suffi- 
cient to rebut professional testimony 
with respect to such a serious disease. 
the higher court seld. The voidability 
clause is valid and the company properly 
tendered to plaintiff the amount of pre- 


miums paid and denied liability under 
the policy within the contestable period. 
The company was entitled to have its 
instruction in the nature of the demurrer 
given at the close of the evidence and 
the lower court erred in refusing so to 
rule, the upper court declared. 





Question of Suicide in 
Case Against Aetna Life 


The Tennessee court of appeals, east- 

ern section, upheld the company’s con- 
tention in Bryan vs. Aetna Life. The 
company issued to A. P. Bryan a $5,000 
policy payable to his wife. The assured 
died Jan. 3, 1936, as a result of a bullet 
wound in the right temple. The policy 
contained a provision limiting the lia- 
bility of the company to a return of the 
premiums paid in case the assured should 
commit suicide within two years from 
the date of the policy. After the death 
of the assured, Aetna Life denied lia- 
bility on the theory that the insured had 
committed suicide within two years of 
the date of the issuance of the policy. 
The lower court submitted the case to 
the jury and the verdict was returned 
in favor of the beneficiary. 

On appeal to the higher court the 
Aetna Life contended that under the 
proof adduced the suicide of the insured 


had been established as a matter of 
law and therefore the lower court erred 
in not withdrawing the case from the 
jury. The insured was found fatally in- 
jured as the result of a bullet wound, in 
a car belonging to his employer, with a 
pistol in his hand which the evidence 
disclosed had been purchased from a 
pawn broker by the assured. The higher 
court upheld the Aetna Life’s contention 
and dismissed the beneficiary’s suit, 
holding that all of the circumstances 
were inconsistent with the theory of 
murder but consistent with the theory 
of suicide. 





The two huge service flags of Pruden- 
tial, which were unfurled at the home 
offices with impressive ceremonies a lit- 
tle more than a month ago, now present 
a new aspect. There are now 1,487 
members of the home offices and field 
staffs, compared with the 1,226 first hon- 
ored, and a new gold star has been added 
to the three previously recorded. The 
four gold stars are for Lieut. Ramsey A. 
Nares, Royal Canadian navy, former 
employe of Winnipeg branch; Corp. E. 
F. Hurd, U. S. army, agent in Phila- 
delphia, ‘killed in action, Philippines; 
Lieut. John M. Walkley, Jr., Royal 
Canadian navy, mortgage loan branch in 
Montreal; Private Walter C. Joerges, 
army air corps, home office clerk. 
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SMALL enough to be BIG! 


To the average agent 
surance company to rep 


size alone. More important than size is how good 


and what kind of a Hom 


Union Mutual's insurance in force passed the 
$100,000,000 mark in June. 


$27,000,000. That's not 


states including New York, where it has operated 


for over half a century. 


worth money to its field 
all it has a cooperative, 
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But, more important to the agent, it has char- 
acter . . . character springing from 95 years of 
sound New England management . . . character 


UNION MUTUAL 


in the field a good life in- 
resent is not measured by 


e Office. 


Its assets are over 


small! It has offices in 18 





men. Most important of i 
aggressive Home Office. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PORTLAND MAINE HOME OFFICE 


ROLLAND E. IRISH, President 
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Difficult to Reach 
Defense Workers for 
an Interview 


Life Men, Outside of 
Industrial Agents, Find 
Field Tough One 


HARTFORD — Booming war indus- 
tries in the Hartford area, growing em- 
ployment, and fattening payrolls have 
created a huge new market for the sale 
of insurance of various kinds. Defense 
workers, regularly drawing larger pay 
than at any time in the past, while the 
number and variety of commodities on 
which they can spend their hard-earned 
cash is constantly being curtailed, have 
plenty of money for investment and 
safety that many of them never have had 
before. 

The results being achieved by Hart- 
ford’s insurance offices, however, in at- 
tempting to capitalize on this unique op- 
portunity for extensive sales at their 
own back door, are difficult as yet to 
assess. No actual statistics are avail- 
able on the size or number of policies 
sold to the workers who have converged 
recently in the local factories, and re- 
ports from the several companies and 
agencies are at times contradictory. 


Some Problems to Be Faced 


Among the principal problems faced 
by insurance men in opening up this 
whole field are those of convincing many 
of the war workers of the wisdom of in- 
vesting part of their earnings in insur- 
ance, and of getting access to them dur- 
ing their brief hours of leisure, a diffi- 
culty accentuated by the three-shift basis 
on which local war plants are operating. 

Then, too, the employes in industries 
here as elsewhere represent an entire 
cross-section of the population, and can 
not all be approached in the same man- 
ner, or with the same arguments. Among 
those tending lathes, machines and 
presses, working side by side with those 
engaged in factory work in peacetime, 
are schoolteachers, lawyers and other 
professional men and women who are 
forsaking or supplementing their cus- 
tomary employment for the duration. 
Among the part-time war workers, too, 
are insurance salesmen—who obviously 
have a great advantage in capitalizing 
on the growing insurance market. 


Industrial Agents’ Advantage 


In daily contact with the very people 
whom full-time agents find it so difficult 
to reach, they have an unusual oppor- 
tunity to acquaint their fellow-workers 








Man of highest integrity, ability 
and successful life insurance experi- 
ence desires to make a change. 
Now employed as executive. 
Knows how to build agencies and 
get results. Interested in Agency 
Department at Home Office, or will 
consider Florida agency. Address 
Q-36, The National Underwriter, 
= W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 





Life Insurance General Agent 


Legal Reserve Company. 
Territory Wayne County Michigan. Liberal com- 
mission and expense allowance. Address Q-41, 
care The National Underwriter, 175 W. Jackson 
Blvd. 


for established agency. 








‘boom is over. 


with the value of insurance purchases, 
both as a means of personal security 
and as a weapon in the national battle 
against inflation. 

For agents outside the factories, the 
main difficulty is making contact with 
potential insurance purchasers, and here 
the advantage lies with the industrial 
rather than the ordinary companies. The 
agent for the former companies gets his 
entree through the worker’s family, in- 
stead of through the industrial plant. 
Covering certain streets or blocks in 
regular canvass, he is at an advantage 
in reaching the war worker group. Loca- 
tion of so many of Hartford’s factory 
employes in the several local housing 
projects facilitates these initial contacts. 

For years the industrial agent has 
cultivated the friendship of factory work- 
ers, who have been enabled to keep up 
small policies during bad times. Many a 
defense worker who formerly earned $30 
a week, and was barely able to meet the 
premiums on a policy, now is making 
two or three times as much, and is ad- 
justing his life insurance accordingly. 


Report Excellent Sales 


Hartford’s industrial offices conse- 
quently report excellent sales, which 
make this one of their best years, 
although they are unable for the most 
part to say definitely what proportion of 
their increased business is composed of 
sales to newly-rich defense workers. One 
leading agency, however, reports that 
sales are running 60 percent ahead of a 
year ago, and estimates that employes 
of local war plants are making half 
again as many purchases as are the 
“white collar workers,” whose financial 
position in these days of war is not par- 
ticularly sturdy. 

Some of the factory workers are said 
to be reinstating policies which had 
been allowed to lapse in the less pros- 
perous days, and some, not reached by 
any of the agents in the course of their 
regular rounds, have even come into the 
insurance offices to take out policies. 


Difficult to Reach 


But it is not always as simple as this. 
Many of the ordinary insurance offices 
report that the defense workers as a 
whole are the most difficult people to 
reach, as their hours of work are irregu- 
lar, varying even from week to week in 
some cases — and these companies 
haven’t the facilities for reaching them 
that the industrial offices have. 

Moreover, some of those approached 
on the subject have no interest in in- 
surance, preferring to spend their money 
on commodities which offer a more im- 
mediate and more tangible return. Some 
have even said that they came to town 
with no money, and expect to leave with 
the same financial status after the war 
This group, probably a 
relatively small one, looks on its present 
employment as merely a heyday. 

By and large, however, the defense 
worker is receptive to the idea of insur- 
ance when it is broached, and after tak- 
ing out a policy of his own, is very apt 
to pass on pertinent information and 
advice about what is available to his fel- 
lows. By this “chain” method many of 
the agents’ contacts are made. 

Presumably the difficulties in reach- 
ing prospects will thus increasingly be 
overcome, and with further decreases in 
the commodities for which defense work- 
ers can spend their money, sales of in- 
surance will continue to rise correspond- 
ingly. 





Rules on Assessment Rates 


AUSTIN, TEX.—The Texas attor- 
ney-general has ruled that mutual as- 
sessment companies do not have the 
authority to reduce benefits under poli- 
cies already issued; that they have the 
right to make a reasonable increase in 
rates charged and the _ policvholder 
must pay the increased rates for the 
benefits stated in the policies. If a 
particular policyholder prefers not to 
pay the increased rate, he may legally 
be offered and accept a policy at the 
same rate for a reduced benefit. In 
this latter case, it must be clear that 
the policvholder has been offered the 


Members of 
Women’s $250,000 
Round Table 


A list of qualified members of the 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers has been issued, and Mrs. Martha 
W. Allin, Minneapolis, chairman of the 
round table, has appointed the following 
as members of the nominating committee 
for next year: Sara Frances Jones, 
Chicago; Mrs. Lillian Oliver, Atlanta, 
Tex.; Mrs. Irene Monfort, Cincinnati; 
Mrs. Dorothy S. Briggs, Springfield, 
Mass., and Mrs. Allin. 

The 19 qualified members of the round 
table have written $4,380,264 of busi- 
ness, excluding pension trust volume. 
Following are the members: 


Qualifying: Miss Charity Kennedy, Pa- 
cific Mutual, Indianapolis; Mrs. Hannah 








same benefit at an increased rate and 
through his own choice he selects the 
decreased benefits at the same rate. 

The present law on mutual assess- 
ment companies requires that valid 
claims against such companies be paid 
— 60 days of the time proofs are 
iled. 


I. Morewitz, Lincoln National, Norfolk, 
Va.; Mrs. Esther D. Pincus, Lincoln Na- 
tional, Norfolk; Mrs. Matilda Wells, 
Prudential, Detroit; Miss Kathleen Run- 
nells, New York Life, Norfolk; Mrs. 
Genevieve Wernicke, Equitable Society, 
Cincinnati; Mrs. Curtis Fray, Equitable 
Society, Kansas City; Mrs. Rae C. Levy, 
John Hancock, Dallas; Mrs. 
Monfort, Union Central, Cincinnati; 
Zelma Fisher, New York Life, St. Louis. 

Life qualifying: Mrs. Muriel F. Briggs, 
Southland Life, Dallas; Miss Sara F. 
Jones, Equitable Society, Chicago; Mrs. 
Lillian L. Joseph, Home Life, New York 
City; Miss Elsie Matthews, Connecticut 
Mutual, Newark; Miss Anne Miller, 
Country Life, Peoria, Ill.; Mrs. Rose 
Krohngold, Lincoln National, Cleveland; 
Mrs. Deborah Lewin, Equitable Society, 
Los Angeles; Miss Corrine V. Loomis, 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston; Miss 
Helen M. Zepp, Equitable Society, Chi- 
cago. 

Renewing life: Mrs. Martha Allin, 
Connecticut Mutual, Minneapolis; Mrs. 
G. A. Ralls, Minnesota Mutual, Houston; 
Miss Agnes M. Bruder, Equitable So- 
ciety, Chicago; Mrs. Edna G. Duschness, 
Massachusetts Mutual, New York city; 
Miss Helen Rockwell, National Life of 
Vermont, Cleveland; Mrs. Berenice Meis- 
troff, Guardian Life, Kansas City; Mrs. 
Arley G. Cassady, Equitable Society, 
Huntington, Pa.; Mrs. Dorothy S. Briggs, 

National Life of Vermont, New York 
City; Mrs. Lillian Oliver, Security Life 
& Accident, Atlanta, Tex.; Mrs. Bessie 
Dale, Kansas City Life, Lawton, Okla.; 
Mrs. Eunice C. Bush, Mutual Life of N. 
Y., Baton Rouge, La.; Mrs. Mildred P. 
Miller, Penn Mutual, Kansas City; Mrs. 
Mabel Earl, Equitable Society, New York 
City; Miss Clara L. McBreen, Equitable 
Society, Cincinnati. 
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In the fairy tales there’s always a pot of gold. But 
since gold is no longer legal tender, what good is a pot 


For scores of veteran Franklin representatives there 
has been something far more satisfying than a mere pot 
of gold. At the end of their rainbows there are homes 
of their own (without a mortgage) educations for their 


(cash), not to speak of ample insurance programs for 


If you yearn for a modern rainbow, with its pot of 
gold translated into all these dreams-come-true, inquire 
about a Franklin Direct-with-the-Home Office contract. 
Don’t just be jealous of these Franklin men—and their 
rainbows. 
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“Family Group” Life Insurance 


OPERATIONS of the rapidly mush- 
rooming concerns selling “family group” 
life insurance should be cleaned up at 
once by the insurance departments of 
their home states not only as a matter 
of protecting the public from thinking it 
has bought protection that it hasn’t but 
for the sake of the future of state insur- 
ance supervision. 

These family group outfits sell what 
appears on the surface to be a tremen- 
dous bargain in life insurance coverage, 
protecting the entire family and requir- 
ing no medical examination. But when 
the mail-order buyers begin to learn 
what they have really bought there is 
certain to be a widespread wave of re- 
sentment on which a movement for fed- 
eral supervision of insurance could ride 
to consummation. The fact that insur- 
ance commissioners in most states would 
like to curb these family group outfits 
but are powerless to do anything except 
try to persuade the home-state depart- 
ment to take action makes all too good a 
talking point for the advocates of fed- 
eral supervision, 

“Up to $3,000 coverage for $1 a 
month” sounds like a new low in life in- 
surance cost. But for $3,000 to be pay- 
able the entire family insured would have 
to be wiped out in an accident in a public 
conveyance. But suppose the elderly 
grandfather in a family group of 10 were 
to die of natural causes. The bereaved 
family would receive the munificent 
death benefit of $10. The death benefit 
payable on the death of any individual is 
prorated according to the number in the 
family group and the individual benefit 
is scaled down according to the dece- 


dent’s age. Thus, though there is an ad- 
vertised coverage of $1,000 for natural 
deaths for the entire family group the 
scaling down according to age makes it 
impossible for there to be a full $1,000 
paid except in the unusual circumstance 
of all members of the group being be- 
tween age 20 and age 40. 

One of these family group concerns 
wrote more than $7,000,000 last year and 
had slightly less than that figure in force 
at the end of the year. Its cash income 
for the year was something in excess of 
$50,000 but its entire admitted assets at 
the year-end were substantially less 
than the cash income figure—and its 
claim payments for the entire year were 
less than $200. Maybe that’s the way to 
run a life insurance company but even 
the most carping critics of regular life 
insurance don’t seem to think so. 

Insurance departments of states in 
which such companies are not licensed 
have received many letters from recip- 
ients of the gaudy direct-mail advertis- 
ing which the family group outfits fea- 
ture. Most of the writers like the idea 
of a bargain in life insurance but realize 
that the price is extremely low and sus- 
pect there may be a catch somewhere. 
While the insurance departments which 
receive these letters can direct attention 
to angles usually overlooked by the pros- 
pects, such as the sound-health war- 
ranty, the prorating of benefits among 
the family group and the drastic scaling 
down of benefits at the older ages, there 
is no way of reaching the thousands of 
recipients who do not take the precau- 
tion of writing their insurance depart- 
ments. 


Importance of Conventions Recognized 


WHETHER or not to hold their usual 
conventions and business conferences 
has been a real problem for many com- 
panies and associations to decide, in view 
of the reports about traveling difficulties, 
travel priorities, shortages in hotel ac- 
commodations, and particularly the atti- 
tude of the federal government’s Office 
of Defense Transportation. A recent bul- 
letin issued by the American Manage- 


ment Association which holds many 
business coneferences throughout the 
year—among the most important of 


which is its insurance conference 
—throws some interesting light on 
the standards which the Office 


of Defense Transportation is applying in 
deciding whether to give any proposed 
convention its sanction or veto. 


The American Management Associa- 


tion contemplates no curtailment of its 
regular conference schedule, a decision 
which has been reached following dis- 
cussions among the association's officers 
and consultations with the office of de- 
fense transportation, hotels in key cities, 
and railroad companies. The fact that 
A. M. A. meetings are not held for social 
or entertainment purposes but are de- 
voted almost entirely to managerial 
problems of war production places them 
in a category of meetings of which the 
ODT approves, the bulletin points out. 
Many phases of insurance are quite di- 
rectly related to the war effort or to 
minimizing the effect of war’s disrup- 
tion on important phases of civilian life. 
Evidentlv, to the extent that conferences 
stick to business and that business has a 


bearing on the war effort, no one need 


feel guilty about traveling to and 
from such conferences. Further- 
more, as the bulletin points out, 


despite reports that the army is tak- 
ing over various hotels the govern- 
ment knows that sufficient hotel space 
must be left to accommodate legitimate 


business travel, though it is important to 
make hotel reservations as far in ad- 
vance as possible. Also because of the 
heavy burden on the railroads lower 


berths and staterooms will not always be 
obtainable and as with hotels reserva- 


tions must be made well in advance. 








PERSONAL SIDE OF THE BUSINESS 





veteran and dis- 


“Weekly Un- 


Charles F. Howell, 
tinguished editor of the 
derwriter” of New York, suffered a se- 
vere attack last week at his home, 129 
Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, and_ is 
still in a serious condition. He is con- 
fined to his bed. Mr. Howell is one 
of the oldest insurance editors in point 
of service. At one time he was editor 
of the old “Argus” in Chicago. From 
Chicago he went to New York pur- 
chasing the “Insurance & Commercial 
Magazine” in 1900. He became manag- 
ing editor of the “Weekly Underwriter” 
in 1918 and editor in 1926. Aside from 
his insurance editorial and news work 
he is the author of three or four travel 
books. Mr. Howell is one of the en- 
thusiastic alumni of Princeton Uni- 
versity, he now being vice-president of 
his class organization. He is the fore- 
most ocean-marine insurance news 
man and commentator in the trade 
journal field. 

His friends will be pleased to learn 
that he is making satisfactory progress 
toward recovery. 

L. W. Basham, 71, Des Moines agent 
for Penn Mutual Life, suffered a frac- 
tured right leg when he fell on the 
sidewalk near his home. 

C. E. Bratten, supervisor of the Equi- 
table Society of Dayton, O., celebrated 
with Mrs. Bratten their golden wedding 
anniversary surrounded by 25 members 
of their family. All their eight children 
were present except a son who is in the 
government service at Washington. 
Four of their 17 grandchildren were 
unable to attend. Mr. Bratten became 
associated with the Equitable in 1915 
and has written more than $15,000,000 of 
life insurance a considerable portion of 
which is group. He entered the life 
insurance business in middle life after 
being a school man. He is now 74 
years of age and is one of the largest 
life insurance writers in Dayton. 

A farewell luncheon was held in New- 
ark in honor of J. A. Krieg, who has 
been advanced to assistant manager of 
John Hancock at Jersey City. L. 
Stevens, home office supervisor, 
speaker. 

William S. Vogel, general agent at 
Newark for Columbian National Life, 
is the first to qualify for the company’s 
“Star Producers’ Club” and becomes 
club secretary for 1942-1943. He also 
won permanent possession of the “Vic- 
tory Trophy.” 

By appointment of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago, Ernest Palmer 
of Springfield, former insurance director 
of Illinois, was named general chairman 
for Sangamon and Christian counties in 
Illinois for the sale of the Treasury’s 21% 
percent “tap” issue. 

Miss Mildred F. Stone, who was the 
first woman to become an officer of the 
Mutual Benefit Life at the home office, 


was 


is busy on a handbook 


eight years ago, 
which will be 


for insurance women 

ready for distribution in October. She 
is the author of a 92-page book, “A 
Short History of Life Insurance.” She 


is agency field secretary, a C.L.U., and 
holds a certificate in “Agency Manage- 
ment.” 

Kenney E, Williamson, of the Reul- 
ing & Williamson agency of Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life in Peoria, IIl., has 
been recommended by a committee of 
Illinois Democrats as a candidate for 
University of Illinois trustee. The party 
convention will be held at Springfield 
next month. He was a trustee about 
144 years. 

Arthur A. Fisk, retired advertising 
manager of Prudential, has now left 
the Medical College Hospital in Rich- 
mond and is recuperating in New Eng- 
land from a broken leg that was suf- 
fered in an accident at Virginia Beach. 

Ernest C. Hoy, Chicago manager of 
Sun Life of Canada, is on a combination 
business and vacation trip in the upper 
peninsula of Michigan. 

President Asa V. Call of Pacific Mu- 
tual Life has been appointed chairman 
of the committee on post-war economics 
of the California state chamber of com- 
merce. 

J. P. Lyons, advertising manager of 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto, is back at 
his desk, fully recovered from a recent 
serious operation. 


DEATHS 


John P. Lally, assistant secretary 
and assistant actuary of the Home Life 
of Philadelphia, died in Fitzgerald- 
Mercy Hospital, Darby, Pa., after a 
brief illness. Mr. Lally had been with 
Home Life for more than 34 years. 
He entered its service in 1908 as cashier 
at Wilmington, Del. In 1910 he was 
placed in charge of the industrial de- 
partment. When the executive offices 
were established in Philadelphia, Mr. 
Lally was transferred to the actuarial 
department, of which he later became 
manager. In 1925 he was appointed 
assistant actuary, and in 1941 he was 
elected assistant secretary. 

Henry Dickens, 87, veteran of nearly 
51 years with Union Central Life, died 
at Pensacola, Fla., while visiting his 
son. He was one of the oldest agents 
in the country and dean of the Judd 
C. Benson agency of Cincinnati. Born 
in England, Mr. Dickens began his life 
insurance career in 1877. A worker 
in a shoe factory at the time, he bought 
his first life insurance policy in that 
year, and also became a part-time life 
insurance salesman. In 1878 he _ be- 
came a full-time agent. In 1883 he 
came to the United States.- As depart- 
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“We call him ‘Old Faithful-——the commission from his new policy always pays 


for our annual vacation trip.” 











ment superintendent, he assisted in the 
training of agents for a life company 
and in 1891 he entered personal pro- 
duction with Union Central. He was 
a consistent producer and his policy- 
holders relied upon him as a trusted 
adviser and friend, and he wrote many 
generations of the same family. 


Mrs. Abbie V. VandeWalker, wife of 
H. E. VandeWalker, Michigan state 
manager of Ohio State Life, died at the 
family home in Ypsilanti after an illness 
of two years. 


Alma D. Katz, 68, who was manager 
of the Oregon agency of Mutual Life 
of New York for 33 years until he 
retired in 1939, died. He was a native 
of Salt Lake City and in the first war 
was an aide to the adjutant general for 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Mon- 
tana. 


Thomas Magner, 81, for many years 
state manager of Metropolitan Life in 
Burlington, Vt., retiring in 1930 after 40 
years service with the company, died 
there. He served as agent, assistant 
superintendent and superintendent at 
Concord and Manchester, N. H., and 
Rutland, Vt., before going to Burlington 
as state manager in 1900. 

Henry E. Coonley, Chicago real es- 
tate man and attorney who for many 
years until a few years ago had charge 
of the Berkshire Life’s real estate de- 
partment in Chicago, died at the age of 
77. He was the father-in-law of B. C. 
Howes, Chicago general agent of Berk- 
shire. Mr. Coonley went to Chicago 
in 1897 where he engaged in the mort- 
gage and real estate business. He was 
one of the first presidents of the Cook 
County Real Estate Board and a mem- 








SUPERVISOR NEEDED 


in successful Chicago Agency of well 
known company headed by prominent 
life insurance man. Excellent oppor- 
tunity awaits successful agent who de- 
sires to learn agency building and, 
through salary, increase income mean- 
while. Give age and insurance experi- 
ence. 

Address Q40, The National Under- 
writer, 175 W. Jackson Blvd, Chicago, 
Ill. 





ber of the Chicago Plan Commission. 
He was a graduate of Illinois Wesleyan 
college and Chicago Kent College of 
Law. 


Millard W. Mack, former Northwest- 
ern Mutual general agent at Cincinnati 
who died at Traverse City, Mich., at the 
age of 68, retired a number of years ago 
after having been with the company 40 
years. He was a very active man in 
the Northwestern Mutual organization 
and conspicuous in the conferences of 
its general agents. He was the son of 
William J. Mack, who for a long time 
was agent of the Northwestern Mutual 
in Cincinnati. His brother, Max, was 
appointed general agent in Cincinnati 
and Millard succeeded him. The present 
general agent is W. J. Mack, III. A 
brother, Lawrence, was for some time 
the leading agent of the Northwestern 
Mutual in New York City. Another 
brother, Ralph W. of Cincinnati, is a 
member of the Northwestern Mutual 
Half Million Dollar Club. 


Wilbur J. Webster, 62, special agent 
of Central Life of Iowa in Madison, 
Wis., was instantly killed when his auto- 
mobile was struck by the North West- 
ern streamliner ‘Capital 400” as it ap- 
proached the station. Mr. Webster had 
been with Central Life 30 years, having 
lived at Madison five years after going 
from Kenosha, Wis. 


Charles B. Crawford, 58, senior vice- 
president of Washington National, died 
from a heart attack while visiting his 
mother at Toccoa, Ga. Mr. Crawford 
had been in the insurance business about 
40 years. Before going with Washington 
National at about the time of its organi- 
zation 30 years ago he had been con- 
nected with Kentucky Central for a 
number of years. 

He was in charge of the western 
division of Washington National, was a 
director and a member of the finance 
committee. The services were held Mon- 
day in Evanston, IIl. 


Paul E. Kelly, Cleveland general 
agent Union Mutual for the past three 
vears, died at St. John’s hospital last 
Sunday after a brief illness. He was 38 
years old. Mr. Kelly is survived by his 
widow and three children. 


William F. Moser, 70, with Metro- 
politan Life for about 25 years, retiring 
from active work about eight years ago, 
died at his home in Chattanooga. 
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For a Preferred 
Michigan Location 


Position available with well 
established company. 


Outstanding opportunity for 
one qualified to assume mana- 
gerial duties and responsibilities. 
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NEWS OF THE COMPANIES 





Pacific Mutual to 
Set Up War Service 


a 

Pacific Mutual Life has made plans 
for extension of life insurance service 
to meet the requirements of war indus- 
tries and has appointed Floyd W. Fork- 
er, sales promotion manager, as head of 
a division within the home office agency 





FLOYD W. 


FORKER 


department to work directly on the 
problems of war-related organization. 

For the past 17 years, Mr. Forker 
has been associated with Pacific Mutual 
and since 1937 has directed its promo- 
tional activities as well as supervising 
the publication of the field house organ. 
With his enlarged responsibilities he will 
continue to supervise sales promotion. 

G. M. Millar, who has been associated 
with the agency department’s promo- 
tional work, will assume a larger share 
in the production of the various company 
publications. 


Report on Reliance Mutual 
by Ill. Department 


The Illinois department has made 
an examination of the Reliance Mutual 
Life, 105 West Madison street, Chi- 
cago, a mutual legal reserve company, 


as of Sept. 30, 1941. Its assets at that 
time were $718,394, special surplus 
fund $24,270, unassigned funds $150,000. 


The report says that substantial prog- 
ress has been made in disposing of real 
estate holdings especially by contracts 
for sale and in eliminating defaulted 
loans from the mortgage loan account. 
Claims appear to have been settled 
promptly and in accordance with the 
policy provisions. The cash account ap- 
pears to be adequate for current opera- 
tions and the investment in liquid se- 


curities has been increased since the 
last examination. O. W. Carlson is 
president. First Assistant Secretary 
H. O. Carlson is in the army service. 


N. B. Anderson is second assistant sec- 
retary. Its insurance in force at the 


time of examination was $4,998,655. 





Seek to Reinsure 
Unity Life of Columbia 


The South Carolina supreme court re- 
cently handed down a decision that the 
reserve funds of Unity Life of Columbia, 
S. C., which has been under the wing 
of the courts since Jan. 31, 1941, belong 
to those policyholders who have kept 
their policies of insurance in force. This 
decision means that such reserve funds 


are exempt from the numerous claims 
and suits that have been brought against 
the company. 

Unity Life was organized by J. R. 
Hoile in 1934 under the fraternal benefit 
association laws. Its charter provides 
that it may issue so called ‘contingent 
endowment” contracts and this was the 
only type of policy that was issued dur- 
ing the first years. After that Unity 
Life decided to convert its contingent 
endowment business into other types of 
contracts. That action resulted in a 
number of legal actions being brought 
by dissatisfied policyholders. As a result 
the company was taken over by the 
courts through the appointment of 
Frank B. Gary, Jr., of Columbia as 
executive vice-president. At that time 
an investigation of the company was 
made by the court and much considera- 
tion has been given to the protection 
of its business. 

Those in charge of Unity Life are 
attempting to reinsure its business. At- 
torney John Payne of Columbia is rep- 
resenting the executive vice-president. 





Buys Building for Home Office 
DENVER—Security Life & Accident 
purchased the former Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph building, a mod- 
ern, eight-story, fireproof structure, and 
will occupy it as the home office shortly 
after Jan. 1. It was entirely a cash 
transaction. W. Lee Baldwin, president, 
said confidence in the business and in- 
dustrial future of Denver and the entire 
west was the basis for the investment. 





Saskatchewan Life hereafter will be 
known as Fidelity Life. The change has 
been authorized by the Dominion par- 
liament. Head office will remain in Re- 
gina, Sask, 


NEW YORK 











NEW CAMPAIGN IN BROOKLYN 


Brooklyn agents have undertaken to 
induce firms that are already on the pay- 
roll savings plan for war bonds to step 
up their participation so that 90 percent 
of the employes will be saving 10 per- 
cent of their salary. A meeting at 
Brooklyn War Savings Headquarters 
was attended by about 350 agents. 
Treasury representatives presided and 
Alfred Johannsen, general agent for 
Northwestern Mutual, made an address 
in which he cautioned the group not to 
undertake this unless they are prepared 
to turn in their usual 100 percent job. 

Ralph Engelsman, Penn Mutual gen- 
eral agent in New York and assistant 
field director in charge of sales for the 
War Savings Staff in Washington, gave 
an illustrative tall on how the plan 





could be most effectively put across. The 
meeting was closed by a talk by Lt. 
Horace Wilson of the army, who has 
been instrumental in enrolling a great 
percentage of the armed forces in the 
payroll savings plan. Lt. Wilson was 
in the insurance business during peace 
times. 





EIGHT COMPANIES BUY DEBENTURES 


The Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. has arranged for the sale to 
eight insurance companies of $35,000,000 

234 percent 30-year debentures at 
9814, to yield 2.825 percent. Face amount 
sold includes: Equitable Society, $10,- 
000,000; Metropolitan, $8,000,000; Aetna, 
$3,000,000; John Hancock, $4,000,000; 
Mutual Benefit, $2,000,000; Penn Mu- 
tual, $3,000,000; Sun Life, $3,000,000, and 
Union Central, $2,000,000. 





ROSENSTEIN AGENCY LEADS AGAIN 


For the fifth consecutive year, the 
A. Rosenstein agency of Equitable So- 
ciety, New York, is leading all other 
agencies of the company in that city 
in paid-for business. 


AGENCY NEWS 


Omaha Agency at 70-Year Mark 


The Omaha agency of Northwestern 
Mutual Life is celebrating the 70th 
anniversary of its founding on Sept. 2. 
Kenneth M. Snyder is the general 
agent. 














Mutual Benefit Detroit Move 


Due to the fact the ordnance depart- 
ment has requisitioned the space the C. 
C. Otto agency of Mutual Benefit Life 
in Detroit is forced to move from its 
handsome quarters in the Union Guar- 
dian building which it has occupied 
only since last December. The new of- 
fices will be in the Stroh building. 





Chicago Agency Has Increase 


The Walter W. Grosser and John C. 
Gregsammer general agency for Guar- 
dian Life in Chicago reports a steady 
gain in paid for business each month 
since April of an average of about 15 
percent each month. The outlook for 
August is equally good, according to 
Mr. Grosser. He attributes much of the 
business to the new “family guardian” 
policy. 

W. C. Jordan, a first year man with 
the agency, has received notice from 
the home office that he placed first in 
the company for first year men in July 
and ranked sixth in the entire company 
for the same month. 

Indications that the life business 
should have a good year despite the 
war come from Mr. Gregsammer, who 
has just returned from a vacation in 
Mexico. He reports that most business 
men feel that the increased national 
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3rd Year 


WITH THE GREATEST GAININ OUR HISTORY 


Providing all popular policy forms ¢ Liberal divi- 
dends @ Reasonable premium rates ®@ Licensed in 
21 states including New York @ Lutheran Mutual 
invites your inquiry ® Investigate today. 
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income should give insurance a healthy 
future. 





James C. McFarland, Cincinnati gen- 
eral agent of Ohio State Life, has com- 
pleted 400 weeks of consecutive weekly 
production. He is eo of the Cin- 
cinnati Chapter of C. U. 








New Committees Named 
for Industrial Conference 


President F. F. Leith of the Indus- 
trial Insurers Conference has appoint- 
ed _ his ee eS Chairmen are: 
Attendance, W. Clement, Pilot Life; 
auditing, H. B. een Home Security; 
credentials, A. A. Biggio, Liberty Na- 
tional; golf, George Spring, Industrial 
Life & Health; grievance, W. H. Neely, 
Standard Life; laws, Harry N. Lukins, 
Washington National; membership, C. 
H. Taylor, Home Friendly; program, 
George R. Kendall, Washington Na- 
tional; public relations, E. H. Speck- 
man, Kentucky Central Life & Acci- 
dent; reception, C. F. Jordan of the 
Union Life; resolutions, Bascom 
Baynes, Home Security; good of the 
conference, J. R. Leal, Interstate Life 
& Accident; advisory, H. T. Dobbs, 
Industrial Life & Health. 





New Kentucky Actuary 

Ed Wade, former assistant cashier of 
the Citizens Savings Bank at Paducah, 
Ky., has been appointed actuary of the 
Kentucky insurance department. He 
succeeds Richard Wheat, who resigned 
to accept naval reserve assignment. 
ings. 


R. Rhodebeck, superintendent of agen- 
cies of United States Life, is leaving on 
an agency trip to the Cuban agency 
branch at Havana. To accommodate 
the company’s rapidly growing Cuban 
business, which is supervised by Mana- 
ger A. H. Winston, Jr., it recently took 
over a large amount of floor space in one 
of Havana’s modern office buildings. 





This is the third in a 
series illustrating the 
unique that 
make Central Life poli- 


features 


cies easy to sell. 


What? My Policy Gan Be 
Paid Up in 13 Years? 


Yes, and that’s not the only 
advantage. A highly flexible 
policy, the 


GUARANTEED INVESTMENT 
CONTRACT 


also offers (subject to terms 
of actual policy, of. course) 
such features and options as— 
Current Income: 20 increas- 
ing coupons that, cashed 
yearly, yield return of over 
25% of premiums; or at end 
of 20 years— 

Life Income (Beginning at 
Once). 

Endowment for More than Face. 
$1569 Paid Up Insurance per 
$1000 of Face Value. 

Face Value Paid Up PLUS 
Endowment. 








No wonder Central Life men 
are finding GUARANTEED 
INVESTMENT a very salable 
policy under today’s peculiar 
conditions. We shall be glad 
to give exact details of op- 
tions mentioned to insurance 
men interested in agency op- 
portunities with a 37 year old 
company. Write to— 


Alfred MacArthur, President 


CENTRAL LIFE 
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LIFE AGENCY CHANGES 





Atlantic Life Makes 
Appointments 


Atlantic Life announces the appoint- 
ment of a new state manager for Mary- 
land, a new manager at Florence, S. C., 
and a new state supervisor for South 
Carolina. 

Clayton Demarest, who has been gen- 
eral agent in Baltimore for 18 years, 
is appointed Maryland state manager. 
C. A. Howard, who formerly was a life 
insurance man but lately has been in 
the automobile business, is the man- 
ager at Florence and Frank Van Keuren, 
who has been an Atlantic Life general 
agent, is the state supervisor for South 
Carolina. 

Mr. Demarest graduated from United 
States Naval Academy in 1918 and 
after several years in the merchant 
marine and ship building fields he 
entered the life insurance business. He 
is a C, L. U. and holds a certificate 
on agency management. For the past 
10 years he has been a C.L.U. in- 
structor at the Baltimore Institute of 
Life Underwriting. He has also been 
an instructor in salesmanship at Balti- 
more College of Commerce. He was 
at one time chairman of the executive 
committee of the Baltimore Life Under- 


writers Association, president Balti- 
more C.L.U. chapter and secretary of 
the Baltimore branch of the Naval 
Academy Alumni Association. 


Mr. Howard at one time represented 
Jefferson Standard Life in Florence and 
later in Richmond, Va., and then was 
Virginia state manager for Acacia 
Mutual Life. Then he returned to 
Florence for Pan-American Life and 
for the last several years has been with 
the Hunter Motor Company. 

Mr. Van Keuren has been with 
Atlantic Life for six years as personal 
producer, special agent, supervisor and 
general agent. 





Spencer Associate Manager 
of Woods Agency 


L. A. Spencer has been appointed as- 
sociate agency manager of the Woods 
Agency of Equitable Society at 
Youngstown, O. L. E. Webber be- 
comes unit manager, representing the 
company in Columbiana, Mahoning and 
Trumbull counties, Ohio, and Lawrence 
and Mercer counties, Pennsylvania. Mr. 


Spencer, a national leader among 
Equitable agents, has been with the 
company for 25 years and with the 


Woods agency for about 15 years, op- 
erating in the Youngstown area. 





Sun Life Veteran Retires 


A. O. Miron, manager of the Montreal 
Cartier branch of Sun Life of Canada has 





Named at Memphis 





F. Richard Russell, the new general 
agent for Aetna Life at Memphis, suc- 
ceeds Thomas P. 
McCormack, who 
has received a cap- 
tain’s commission 
in the army. 

\ graduate of the 
University of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Russell is being 
transferred from 
Miami, where he 
has been assistant 
general agent to 
Charles Mann, 
general agent in 
Jacksonville. He 
has had successful 
experience in personal production and 
in recruiting, training and supervisory 
work, together with broad and success- 
ful business experience prior to enter- 
ing the life insurance business. 


f 





F. R. Russell 


retired after serving the company for 35 
years. Before taking that post he was 
successively inspector and manager of 
the French section of the eastern On- 
tario agency force. 


Boalt is Fidelity Mutual 
Manager in Nashville 


Edward A. Boalt has been appointed 
manager for Fidelity Mutual Life in 
Nashville, with offices in the Warner 
building. 

Since 1938, Mr. Boalt has represented 
Penn Mutual in Nashville, having for six 
years previously been connected with 
New England Mutual. He is a native 
of Ohio and attended the University of 
Cincinnati with the intention of becom- 
ing an engineer but turned instead to 
business. For six years he was a super- 
tendent of a tobacco company in his 
home city and then spent six more years 
as president and manager of a paint 
company before entering the life insur- 
ance business. He is a Chartered Life 
Underwriter. 








Greiner District Manager 


D. Z. Greiner, for the last three years 
special agent of Northwestern National 
Life at Toledo has been appointed East 
Toledo district manager. George Poul- 
son is general agent. Mr. Greiner will 
be manager of the life department of 
the Corns Insurace Agency. 





Innes with Travelers in Wis. 


James S. Innes has joined Travelers 
as field assistant in the life department 
in Milwaukee. He has been connected 
with the Peterson-Loefler Company of 
Milwaukee and attended the University 
of Wisconsin. 


Franklin Names Ernst in Wichita 


Lyle Ernst, for 17 years in the life 
insurance business in Kansas, has been 
appointed general agent in Wichita by 
Franklin Life. 





After six-months training period at 
the home offices of Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, Peter H. Hackleman, son of the 
late Ward H. Hackleman, who was 
general agent 1916-1934, has joined the 
Indianapolis agency. 





Frank W. Drake, Birmingham gen- 
eral agent of Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, has lost seven men to the armed 
services and two of these have been 


Oy Seventy-fef 


killed in action. Captain George Wil- 
liams lost his life in the Philippines and 
Ensign John Quincy Roberts, a dive 
bomber, recently was killed. 


ACCIDENT 


Great-West Broadening Its 
Accident Coverage 


Great-West is expanding its accident 
and health service throughout the 
United States and Canada by a number 
of liberalizations in coverage, it was 
explained in Chicago this week by Gor- 
don Cantelon, agency supervisor in 
charge of the accident and health de- 
partment at the head office, at a meet- 
ing of the Earl M. Schwemm agency 
in Chicago. Mr. Cantelon is on a tour 
of the country visiting the United 
States branches, announcing the details 
of the changes. 

Great-West is increasing the accident 
coverage to take in the more hazard- 
ous occupations including all skilled 
workers, farmers, etc. Previously this 
coverage was limited to classifications 
A to D* but it is extending the cover- 
age to classes A to H, inclusive. 

The company also now for the first 
time is offering non-occupational acci- 
dent coverage with special appeal to 
workers in war production factories be- 
cause the extreme hazards under which 
many of them work make the cost of 
all-inclusive accident insurance too 
high. 

Great-West also is extending its ac- 
cident coverage to juveniles down to 
and including age five. The coverage 
thus proided is reimbursement and 
principal sum. 











Great Northern to Raise 
Rates On Eye Coverage 


On Sept. 1 Great Northern Life will 
increase its rates for eye insurance about 
20 percent. Great Northern is the only 
company in the insurance field that sells 
a special eyesight policy. It has sold 
this policy for nine years, during which 
- the experience has been very favor- 
able 

The company formerly sold a policy 
covering loss of sight in only one eye, 
but the poor experience and number ot 
false claims made it decide to abandon 
the old form. The new contract was or- 
iginated by one of its field men, E. L. 
Griffith, and it covers loss of eyesight i in 
both eyes of 90 percent or more before 
claims are paid. 

As such a policy appeals chiefly to per- 


nniversary 


sons who do strenuous work with their 
eyes, such as authors, research scientists, 
lawyers and other professional people, 
Mr. Griffith is the only company man 
who has specialized in its sale. He has 
written upwards of $130,000 on this cov- 
erage alone. The present reserve is $80,- 
000. 


Cover Ages from 6 Months to 65 


The Great Northern policy covers 
anyone from age six months to age 65 
who has no progessive eye defects at 
time of issuance, and will pay for loss of 
vision in both eyes from any cause. The 
rates as of Aug. 1, to which should be 
added about 20 percent effective Sept. 1, 
are: From age six months to age 30, 
paying $200 monthly for life, $200; from 
30 to 50, $250; from 50 to 65, $300. Pol- 
icies providing $100 monthly indemnity 
are written at half the premium for the 
above. The company reserves the right 
to offer eye surgery before claims are 
paid. 

The eye coverage policy is a one-pre- 
mium form which may be paid annually, 
in 10 consecutive equal monthly pay- 
ments, or in 10 consecutive quarterly 
payments. On the latter plan an addi- 
tional final payment of 5 percent of pre- 
mium is collected. The rates for both 
men and women are the same. 








War on Waste Campaign 
Saves for State Farm Group 


The ‘State Farm group, State Farm 
Fire, State Farm Mutual Automobile, 
and ‘State Farm Life, has been conduct- 
ing a “war on waste’ campaign at its 
home offices in Bloomington, Ill. One 
phase of the program was to clean out 
desks, drawers, and files, and return any 
surplus material to the stock room for 
inventory and redistribution. This re- 
sulted in the restocking of $3,000 worth 
of supplies. 

The campaign was introduced by a 
“teaser” approach. Employes are kept 
informed of the progress of the cam- 
paign and offered prizes for suggestions 
to increase efficiency, conserve material, 
cut power, telephone, telegraph, mail 
and other costs, etc. The campaign will 
be carried on for some time. 

A committee under the direction of 
G. E. Mecherle, secretary and director 
of personnel, is handling the program. 





Mutual Increases “Tap” Purchase 


Mutual Life has subscribed to an ad- 
ditional $10,000,000 principal amount of 
the 2%4 percent Treasury “tap” issue. 
This additional subscription brings to 
$80,000,000 the company’s total subscrip- 
tion to this issue. 
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Q.: TO WHAT EXTENT WILL HISTORY REPEAT ITSELF ? 
- and what part are you playing ? 











American life insurance companies in 
the first 15 weeks this year put $568,000,- 
000 into government bonds, a sum suffi- 
cient to build 4,000 fighter planes, 180 
heavy bombers, 380 light bombers and 
390 torpedo bombers, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life declares in an attractive pam- 
phlet being distributed to policyholders. 
It is entitled “Your Premium Dollars 
Are Helping to Win the War.” 

The company also has prepared a 
graphic chart, shown herewith, compar- 
ing life insurance sales in the first world 
war and the present one so far. The 
chart presents a very optimistic picture 
for life agents and is being sent to gen- 
eral agents by C. O. Fischer, agency 
vice-president, to be used as a means of 
encouraging and motivating agents. 

The pamphlet relates: 


Individual’s Share Is $120 


On June ist of this year, each of 
America’s 66 million policyholders 
owned, through his policies, an average 

of $120 in government bonds, an aggre- 
gate of 7 billion 900 million dollars ean 
and this huge figure is steadily increas- 
ing. 

Yet that is not all. America’s rail- 
roads, the electric light and power indus- 
try, and the communications systems, 
for example, are as essential to the war 
program as our brave fighting men and 
the munitions they use, because there 
could be no effective war effort without 
these facilities. 

It is, therefore, of the utmost signifi- 
cance that the policyholders of American 
life insurance companies, through their 
policies, have many billions of dollars 
invested in these vital industries. 


Says Dollars Are Fighting 


As a patriotic American and a Massa- 
chusetts Mutual policyholder, you may 
well take pride in the knowledge that 
the dollars you are investing in your life 
insurance are fighting on many fronts: 

1. They protect the solvency of your 
home and family. 

2. Helping to win the war, they pro- 
tect America and the American way of 
life. 

3. They help to curb inflation—for it 
is the dollars which go to market, not 
those saved, which contribute to infla- 
tionary tendencies. 

4. The life insurance dollars of the 
nation will provide an emergency back- 
log to help individuals’ families meet the 
economic problems which must inevita- 
bly follow the war. 

5. And we must remember that it 
would be a sorry service to our govern- 
ment to add to its present and post-war 
problems the job of taking care of fam- 
ilies left without the assurance oi ade- 
quate income. 

The significance of this is illustrated 


by the fact that in 1941, life insurance 
payments to beneficiaries and policvhold- 
ers amounted to over two and a half bil- 
lion dollars . . . an average of nearly 
seven million dollars a day. 

Owning adequate life insurance is evi- 
dence of farseeing patriotism and good 
judgment. 





Special Tax Bond 
Reported Planned 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


issues of THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 
and this week in his legislative report 
presented in considerable detail at the 
National association meeting in Chicago. 
He said life insurance leaders fear it is 
going to be almost impossible for the 
65,000,000 policyholders to pay for war 
bonds, higher taxes and more for liv- 
ing, and also to maintain their insur- 
ance premiums. Some relief should be 
given for payment of life insurance 
premiums, debt retirement and war 
bond buying. 

“In other words,’ Senator George 
said, “you would like a deduction from 
net taxable income for life insurance 
premiums, up to a certain limit. I 
think your idea is very sound, and 
should be embodied in the law.” 

“IT am in thorough agreement with 
the principle,’ said Senator Vanden- 
berg of Michigan, “but it seems t> me 
that we also would have to consider 
those who do not have life insurance 
premiums to pay.” 

The witness expressed his opposition 
to elimination of the $40,000 life insur- 
ance exemption, as such, from the es- 
tate tax. 

“Instead of combining $40,000 life 
insurance and $40,000 additional in a 
single exemption of $60,000,” he said, 
“we feel that the present provisions of 
the laws should be retained.” 


“Insurance is an investment,” said 


Major Parsons Is 
Honored on Leaving 
for Foreign Duty 


The Bruce Parsons agency of Mu- 
tual Benefit Life in Chicago has com- 
pleted its fifth fis- 
cal year with 
exactly $8,815,999 
paid for, an _ in- 
crease of "about $2,- 
000,000. Major 
Bruce Parsons who 
was called to serv- 
ice in April, at- 
tached to 6th corps 
area headquarters 
in Chicago, has 
just left for for- 
eign service. The 
agency continues 
to rank first among 
the company’s 68 
agencies. Mrs. Parsons left with her 
husband for the east where she will re- 
main with him until his sailing date. 

During his absence the agency will 
continue to be managed by James F. 
Ramsey, director Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters, who is a C.L.U., and 
Edward C. and Ervin Dp: Hintzpeter, 
who have charge of the branch office. 





Bruce Parsons 


Conduct “Monkey Barrel” Contest 


A six-week “Monkey Barrel” contest 
with defense stamps and war bonds as 
prizes is being conducted, to be fol- 
lowed by an all day outing. Usually 
the agents are hosts and the general 
agent is their guest, but this year be- 
cause of aioe F ?arsons’ war duties, and 
tire rationing, they gave him a testi- 
monial dinner party and evening of fun. 
The agents paid tribute to the company, 
agency and management. Major Par- 
sons responded, expressing confidence 
there always will be a Mutual Benefit 


and a Parsons agency, even though 
many members may be called to the 
colors. So far, 12 members are in sery- 


ice or defense industries. Besides Ma- 
jor Parsons, these include First Lieu- 
tenants J. Beechley and R. K, 
Clark, Lieutenant Arthur E. Corydon, 
junior grade; Ensigns J. E. Hartung 
and C. W. Miller. 


Major Parsons’ Views 


“With the national 


“W emergency now 
existing, each of us must determine 
how he may best serve our national 


government, then act positively in that 
direction,” Major Parsons said. “The 
absolutely minimum requirements of 
our dependents are a natriotic consid- 
eration in any conclusion to which we 
can arrive. Paramount, however, is the 
obvious fact that we must win the war, 
else we wiil have no free, luxurious eco- 
nomic life hereafter, no freedom to say 
when or where we will work, or how 
we will write, speak or worship. 

“Life insurance salesmen have an op- 
portunity not paralleled by any other 
class of non-combatants. We are the 
most successful stimulators of thrift in 
the entire world. Today our govern- 








Senator Bailey of North Carolina. “If 
we exempt that form of investment, it 
seems to me we would have to open the 
law to exempt other forms of invest 
ment as well.” 








Everyone Likes "Insurance That Is Different" 


Policy holders enjoy the advantages of ‘Perfect Protection''—Occidental's exclusive 
feature that pays disability from the first day, irrespective of cause. 
say, Occidental field men have an added feature to offer prospects. 
one is happy. 
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Illinois Association Names 
Standing Committees 


Standing committees of the Illinois 
Association of Life Underwriters to 
serve until June 30, 1943, were appointed 
by F. A. Schnell, Peoria, president. The 
chairmen are: 

Convention program and sales con- 
gress, J. M. Royer, Penn Mutual, Chi- 
cago; membership, F. A. Schnell; educa- 


tion, Earl M. Schwemm, Great- West 
Life, Chicago; extension, J. M. Clark, 
John Hancock, Peoria; legislation, John 
L. Taylor, Mutual, N. Y., Springfield; 
finance, A. E. McKeough, Occidental, 
Cal., Chicago; publicity, J. D. Dill, Car- 
bondale. 


“Under this year’s program, we want 
the state association to work with the 
locals and give them every bit of assist- 
ance and cooperation possible to the end 
that they will be strengthened,” Mr. 
Schnell said. “I feel it will materially 
aid our plans if each association has its 
own program drawn up, in black and 
white, so that all have the advantage of 
a definite plan of action to follow.” 





Iowa Approves War Clause 


The Iowa department has approved 
the new uniform war clause recently 
submitted by the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. The new 
clause is similar to those approved pre- 
viously by the Iowa department. 








ment wants thrift to the end that met- 
als, fabrics and oils may be conserved 
for tanks, planes and ships; our people 
protected against extremes in prices 
now and after the war is finished. 

“An adequate life insurance program 
helps immensely to maintain the morale 
of both civilians and soldiers; hence this 
is a direct and worthy challenge to our 
best efforts. and one to which I am 
certain all members of the life insur- 
ance field will respond wholeheartedly. 
I have every confidence in the institu- 
tion of life insurance and in the Ameri- 
can way of life; they must and will 
survive.” 

James Crowley and Lawrence Crump 
were toastmasters and _ prizes were 
awarded to Lawrence Crump, Milton 
Rutstein, Waldo Thorsen and Rollo 
Turney. 
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_ WILL THE WIND BLOW? 


HAT’S often impossible to pre- 
dict, just as it’s often im- 
possible to predict in advance the 
policy that will best meet a pros- 
pect’s requirements. But Ameri- 
can United Life agents are fortu- 
nate in having a complete line of 
participating and non-participat- 
ing plans to fit any situation—no 
matter how the wind blows. And 
they’re fortunate, too, because 
they enjoy large renewal com- 
missions during the early years of 
each contract. Write for details. 
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Association Makes 
lts Mark in 
Legislative Field 


Committee Report Shows 
Significance of Activity 
On Washington Front 


In the past year the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters has weath- 
ered what will probably prove to be the 
most strenuous legislative program it 
has undertaken in its 53 years, John 
A. Witherspoon, president of the asso- 
ciation, stated in his report of the com- 
mittee on federal law and legislation to 
the national council in Chicago. 

It has been the first time in the his- 
tory of the association that the full 
strength of the 30,000 members has been 
mobilized in a legislative battle, he said, 
and while the outcome is still uncer- 
tain, the work and support of members 
was magnificent. 


Policyholders’ Interests Guarded 


The interests of companies and of 
the business were secondary to those 
of the millions of policyholders, in the 
legislative effort, Mr. Witherspoon said. 
Government officials, congressmen and 
senators received the life insurance peo- 
ple with the utmost courtesy and con- 
sideration. They did not always agree 
with the life insurance people, but their 
attitude expressed sincerity and con- 
sideration. 


Reviews Year’s Developments 


Mr, Witherspoon reviewed the work 
of the committee and the various legis- 
lative developments of the year in con- 
siderable detail. It has been an ex- 
tremely important year on the legisla- 
tive front, and the National association 
has done its biggest job in presenting its 
ideas to the government and the people. 
In this task it had the help of members 
and thousands of policvholders. It also 
received the help of other organizations 
in matters in which they were inter- 
ested, including the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, Roswell Magill, former un- 
der-secretary of the Treasury, American 
Bar Association, American Federation 
of Labor, American Medical Associa- 
tion, National Association of Manufac- 
turers, and others. Support was received 
from influential columnists on some of 
the major points such as the $40,000 ex- 
clusion and the proposal that some re- 
lief be given policyholders in the form 
of a deduction from income tax for life 
insurance premiums paid. 


Still Hope on $40,000 Exemption 


The Treasury proposal for elimina- 
tion of the $40,000 special exclusion of 
life insurance proceeds from estate tax 
and a bulking of that exclusion and the 
$40,000 general exclusion into one gen- 
eral exclusion of $60,000 will, Mr. 
Witherspoon believes, meet defeat in 
the Senate with the special exclusion 
being retained. 

The Treasury has recommended an 
amendment to make it clear that in the 
event of death, whereas deferred first 
year and renewal commissions would be 
commuted and subject to the federal es- 
tate tax, they would not be subject to 
income taxes until and as they are re- 
ceived by the estate or heirs or legatees 
of the deceased. The Treasury also has 
recommended that this amendment be 
made retroactive to all open years. The 
amendment has passed the House and 
apparently will remain in the bill until 
it becomes law. 

The committee is continuing its ob- 
jections to the Treasury department rul- 
ing 5032, he said. 

There were a number of points sub- 


Life’s Uncertainties Still Here 


Field Men Are Confronted with the Same 
Human Problems as Have Heretofore Existed 





Theo. M. Green of Oklahoma City, 
one of the leading agents for Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, uses the unprepared- 
ness of the United States for the pres- 
ent war as an argument for the need of 
individual preparedness. 

“We are now witnessing the most 
tragic example in history of unprepared- 
ness,’ Mr. Green says. “If the united 
nations had been prepared as was Ger- 
many, there would not be the wide- 
spread misery which now spreads to all 
corners of the globe. Just so are many 
men unprepared to meet life’s most 
serious problem—the loss of family in- 
come. 

“Many little children, watching their 
daddies go away today are asking this 
question, ‘Daddy, when are you coming 
back?’ Many thousands of those dad- 
dies are not going to return. Fortu- 
nately, the government is providing in- 
surance at low rates for men who go 
into service. But what about the 
hundreds of thousands of daddies who 
are left behind, who may not come 
home? That is where lies the responsi- 
bilities of the life insurance man. 
Every day in every city men are going 
to work this morning, many, many 
thousands of them unprepared—inade- 
quately insured. 


Times Are Uncertain 


“Times are uncertain. Sure they are, 
but do you know when they were ever 
any different? One, two, five, 10, 15 
years ago things were uncertain. Things 
are uncertain and so is man’s life on 
this earth. That is exactly the reason 
we should not accept uncertainty as an 
excuse for not buying life insurance 
but rather the necessity for more ade- 
quate protection of the lives and well- 
being of women and children of this 
great country of ours. Today men want 
to buy life insurance but they want to 
be sold. 


“If you have properly selected your 








mitted by the treasury department con- 
cerning pension and annuity trusts, but 
the committee was successful in killing 
or modifying them as a result of its 
appearance before the ways-and-means 
committee, he said. 

The proposal that there be some rea- 
sonable reduction from income tax for 
life insurance premiums paid aroused 
more interest in Washington and 
throughout the country than any other 
the National association advocated dur- 
ing the year, Mr. Witherspoon stated. 
So far as is known the National associ- 
ation originated this idea, and the na- 
tion’s press picked up this part of the 
testimony and broadcast it from coast 
to coast. The idea quickly gathered 
momentum and other groups became 
interested. The committee has made 
great headway with this proposal es- 
pecially during the last two weeks, he 
said. Hundreds of newspapers have 
published stories covering the testimony 
and have written editorials supporting 
the idea. 

Mr. Witherspoon said that the com- 
mittee has been told that an amendment 
or an interpretation by the internal 
revenue department will shortly be pre- 
sented to bring life insurance agents 
under the old-age and survivorship pro- 
visions of the social security act. There 
is an interpretation in the memorandum 
transmitting the new revenue bill to the 
house which defines the word “employe” 
as it is used in connection with the with- 
holding tax clauses of the bill. Specific 
mention is made of an ordinary insur- 
ance solicitor and it goes on to state 
that “collection at this source would be 
made without regard to the existence 
of the master and the servant relations 
between the solicitor and the person 
withholding inasmuch as the solicitor 
has no independently established busi- 
ness. 


prospect and have gone over what you 
are going to say to him, and know that 
you have a proposition that he needs, 
you are in a fine position to make your 
sale. You can never become the mas- 
ter over him until you first feel the 
mastery of knowing that you can con- 
vince him, and in order to do that, you 
must do it first in your own mind. It 
must be thought out or it never can be 
wrought out. It must be a mind ac- 
complishment before it can be a ma- 
terial one. Then as never before, your 
mental attitude must be right. You 
must think success before you can 
achieve it. Therefore, you must be 
positive in your own mind that you are 
going to sell the prospect before you 
call on him, and if you are not in that 
frame of mind, it would be better for 
you to stay in your office until you do 
have a positive attitude and feel the 
power of confidence. 

you are complaining of uncer- 
tain times and bad business, you are 
on the side of the road, because men of 
courage are being positive not negative. 
Our job is a creative job. We create es- 
tates through giving information to our 
clients that we have something that 
will satisfy their wants and needs so 
that their families will not be left un- 
prepared. In order to convince our 
prospects we must be in a positive at- 
titude. Creative principle can not live 
in a negative, destructive atmosphere. 
The power to do is largely a question 
of self-faith, self-confidence—no mat- 
ter what you undertake, you will never 
do it until you think you can. 


Take Defeatist Attitude 


“Suppose you are going to call on a 
man today, and you say to yourself: 
‘Well, I will go to call on this fellow, 
but I know I can’t sell him.’ What 
chance would you have to do this man 
any good? In that frame of mind, you 
not only have no possibility of selling 
him, but if he bought, you would not 
be in a position to give him the service 
to which he is entitled. Now, contrast 
that with this feeling when you go out 
of the office: ‘I am going to see Mr. 
So and So and I am going to fix it so 
that in case anything should happen to 
him, his wife and kiddies will have a 
decent standard of living and not be 
dependent on relatives. I am going to 
do the thing I set out to do. If you 
have someone in your office, tell him 
when you leave that you are going to 
see Mr. So and So, and that you are 
going to create an estate for him that 
will pay his family $100 per month for 
a certain number of years. If you 
haven’t anyone in your office, tell your 
wife before you leave home in the 
morning. You will notice a remarkable 
difference in your attitude when you do 
see your prospect. 

“In order to be in a condition to fight 
for your share of the business, you 
must believe in your ability and be con- 
fident that men need life insurance to- 
day, just as they did yesterday and just 
as they will tomorrow and for time 
eternal. No feeble effort will get the 
job done today. Roll up your sleeves 
and go to work. Climb the ladder of 
success—you can do it. Believe—it can 
be done and you will do it. Believe— 
that life insurance is the only plan ever 
evolved that can immediately prepare 
a man for that uncertain future—get 
that uppermost in your mind—and you 
will convince your prospect and your 
job is done.” 


Miss Marian Lora Mills, daughter of 
Bert N. Mills, secretary of the Bankers 
Life of Des Moines, and Mrs. Mills, was 
married at the family home in Des 
Moines, to R. G. Galenbeck, formerly of 
Des Moines. The couple will live at Mc- 
Alester, Okla. 
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INSURANCE MEN CALLED 10 SERVICE 





Dr. William G. McLaughry, supreme 
medical director of Protected Home 
Circle, Sharon, Pa., has been commis- 
sioned as a captain in the medical corps 
of the army, and is at Camp Adair, 
Corvallis, Ore. During the first war 
Dr. McLaughry served in a camp hos- 
pital at Bourbonne-les-Bains, France. 

He has been medical director of Pro- 
tected Home Circle and a director since 
1934 and previous to that was a resi- 
dent physician at C. H. Buhl Hospital, 
Sharon. 

The home office club of Protected 
Home Circle held a farewell luncheon 
in his honor attended by about 60 
officers and members. The vice-presi- 
dent of the club, Miss Janet Houghton, 
presided, and President S. H. Hadley 
spoke for the directors and Mrs. 
Florence Rankin Smith of the new 
business department for the office em- 
ployes. Supreme Treasurer Harry G. 
Moore presented Dr. McLaughry a part- 
ing gift. 

John L. Flynn, former deputy attor- 
general of California assigned to 


ney 
duty with the insurance department 
recently in private practice, has re- 


ported for duty at New Orleans as a 
lieutenant in the navv. In the former 
war he commanded a mine sweeper in 
the north Atlantic. He conducted the 
proceedings for rehabilitation of Paci- 
fic Mutual Life. 

Four agents of Security Mutual Life 
of Nebraska have entered service: 
Marvin Marquardt, assigned to subma- 
rine detection work in the navy; Arnold 
Hafenstein, first class seaman at Great 
Lakes training station; George Olario, 
army service in the Hawaiian islands, 
and Verne Anderson, Great Lakes sta- 
tion. 

C. Hampton Price, for the past 2% 
years agent in Salt Lake City of Penn 
Mutual Life, and a sergeant in the 115th 
engineers corps of the Utah national 
guard, has been called to service as a 
second lieutenant in the air force fighter 
command, Orlando, Fla. He will attend 
the training school of the ground force 
before assuming active duties. He re- 
signed as a director of the Salt Lake 
Life Underwriters Association and is 
succeeded in that office by J. H. Harrop, 
Equitable Society. 

L. M. B. Morrissey, Jr., who has been 
associated with Phoenix Mutual Life at 
Davenport, Ia., for the past five years, 
has enlisted in the army and is now in 
the reserve officers’ training corps. His 


father is manager of the Davenport 
agency. 
Dr. R. C. Montgomery has been 


gazetted lieutenant-colonel and _ ap- 
pointed commanding officer of No. 
Neurological Hospital in England. Be- 
fore the war he was assistant medical of- 
ficer of Manufacturers Life. When he 
left to go overseas in 1940 he was a 
major. 

Clarence A. Ross, for the past four 
years supervisor of the J. Bruce Mac- 
Whinney agency of John Hancock in 
Newark, has entered the navy as lieu- 
tenant senior grade. Before leaving he 
was tendered a luncheon and presented 
a wrist watch by Mr. MacWhinney. He 
is a past president of the Life Super- 
visors Association of Northern New Jer- 
sey. 

L. L. Gwaltney, Jr., former assistant 
Alabama superintendent of insurance 
and recently a traveling examiner of 
All States Life, has reported to the of- 
ficers’ candidate school at Miami for 
a period of conditioning before going to 
a post in Kentucky with rank of first 
lieutenant. 

Frank X. Shields, a leading producer 
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of the A. V. Ott agency of Equitable 
Society, New York, and one of the top 
ranking tennis players of the country, 
has been commissioned a lieutenant in 
the navy. 


Talmage Smith, assistant general 
agent of the Merrifield agency of Con- 
necticut Mutual Life at Portland, Ore., 
has been called into service and is sta- 
tioned at the provost marshal general 
school center at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 
He was commissioned in July as a first 
lieutenant in the military police corps. He 
was given leave of absence for the dura- 
tion. Mr. Smith is a veteran of the first 
world war, having gone overseas as a 
master sergeant. He participated in two 
major offensives, and spent six months 
in the army of occupation in Germany. 
He has been an officer in reserve since 
the armistice. Mr. Smith went to Port- 
land from Chicago in 1937. He led the 
Merrifield agency for number of lives 
insured for the year to date and was 
third in paid business. 


Joseph Linder, a partner of Wolfe, 
Corcoran & Linder, consulting actuaries, 
New York City, has taken leave of ab- 
sence to enter the armed forces. He 
has been accepted for officers’ training 
and reported for induction at Camp 

ix, 

Ray S. McCabe, of the K. A. Luther 
agency of Aetna Life in New York City, 
has received a. commission as lieutenant, 
junior grade, in the coast guard. 


Gustave Jay, Jr., of Jay & Jay, New- 
ark general agents of Girard Life, has 
been promoted to master sergeant in the 
medical section at Fort Dix, N. J. 


Emerson Carey, Jr., former general 
agent of the John Hancock in Denver, 
has been commissioned a first lieutenant 
in the air corps. He is stationed at 
Miami Beach. A home office represen- 
tative will take over the Denver office 
until Mr. Carey’s return. 


George Littlefield of the W. M. Ham- 
mond general agency of Aetna Life in 
Los Angeles has reported to the volun- 
teer officers training school. 

Eight members of the Kellogg Van 
Winkle agency of Equitable Society in 
Los Angeles now are in service: Kellogg 
Van Winkle, Jr., George Bushnell, John 
Winters, F. G. Merriam and 1. 
Stockey of Los Angeles, Dewey Camp- 
bell of San Bernardino and Gordon 
Clark of Pasadena. 


C. J. Macdonald, for a number of 
years manager of Sun Life of Canada 
in New Orleans, is now a captain in 
the marines, having been persuaded to 
return to active duty by his old com- 
manding officer of the first world war. 
Russell J. Simpson has been transferred 
from Indianapolis to New Orleans to 
succeed Mr. Macdonald. 


RECORDS 


Equitable Life of Iowa — Reported 
$3,853,985 new business written in July 
and an increase of $1,055,686 insurance 
in force. 

Total insurance in force was $627,- 
968,996 and increase for the year to 
date $9,248,963. Ray Wernimont, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., was leading agent in July 














SECURITY » PROTECTION » GOOD FELLOWSHIP 
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309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


with $101,051. H. L. Harvey, Kalama- 
zoo, second, and R. O. Claypoole, Phila- 
delphia, third. The New York City 
agency of Hoey & Ellison led with 
$202,898 in July; Philadelphia, Wallis & 
Son, second, and F. A. Smart agency, 
Detroit, third. 

Volunteer State Life—Reports a very 
substantial gain in new paid business 
for July. In that month the paid vol- 
ume exceeded that for the same month 
of 1941 by 24 percent. 

Ohio State Life—Gained 29 percent in 
paid-for business in July over the same 
month last year, with 36 percent of 
policies issued in the month taken by 
women. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Splendid Record Made 
by Ann Arbor Men ° 


ANN ARBOR, MICH.—tThe life un- 
derwriters of Ann Arbor did a grand 
job in cooperating with the Ann Arbor 
war bond committee. E. R. Tonkel, as- 
sistant general agent Aetna Life, is 
chairman of the Ann Arbor committee. 

Ann Arbor is one of the leading cities 
in the country in the amount of bonds 
sold on a per capita basis, with $5,436,- 
441 of war bonds purchased since the 
first of the year. The life underwriters 
have helped to install 72 payroll savings 
plans in firms in Ann Arbor, with 4,803 
employes participating. More than $85,- 
000 monthly is coming in, and so far 
$600,000 has been invested as a result of 
payroll savings plans installed in Ann 
Arbor in which the local life men have 
cooperated. 

Those participating are: George E. 
Amendt, Equitable Society; Warren 
Cook, New York Life; H. W. Blakney, 
Mutual Life; Clarence Yates, New York 











Life; Robert MacKenzie, Massachusetts 
Mutual; Francis J. Conlin, Provident 
Mutual; F. B. Ensminger, Home Life, 


and Max A. Blaess, Continental Assur- 
ance. 





California Chairman Named 


Roy Ray Roberts, State Mutual Life, 
Los Angeles, has been reappointed 
chairman of the educational committee 
of the California Association of Life 
Underwriters by President H. Kenneth 
Cassidy, general agent Pacific Mutual, 
San Francisco. Mr. Roberts is also edu- 
cational chairman of the National asso- 
ciation. 

Kellogg Van Winkle, Equitable So- 
ciety, Los Angeles, has béen reappointed 
chairman of the legislative committee, 
a post he has filled for several years. 





Merle Loder, district 
Life of New York, 
association president, announced com- 
mittee chairmen: Program, D. A. Camp- 
bell, John Hancock; membership, Harold 
Dillman, Security Mutual, Neb.; pub- 


Lincoln, Neb. 


manager Mutual 





licity, L. D. Miller, New York Life; na- 
tional magazines, Ivan J. Childs, Bank- 
er’s Life, Iowa; educational, Colton 
Smith, Northwestern Mutual; law and 
legal, Chester B. Dobbs, C. L. U., Mutual 
Benefit; cooperation with trusts an@ 
banks, John B. Campbell, Massachusetts 
Mutual; sale of war bonds, W. A. Fraser, 
Bankers Life, Iowa; constitution and by- 
laws, Ralph Theisen, C. L. U., North- 
western Mutual; auditing, Don Riley, 
John Hancock. 

Three new committees are appointed. 
L. Vern Greenwood, Equitable Society, 
becomes chairman of health crusade 
movement sponsored by the Institute of 
Life Insurance. El A. Frerichs, Security 
Mutual, Neb., was named chairman of a 
new literary committee to sponsor the 
writing of sales presentations by mem- 
bers, and also promote articles and pa- 
pers on “Sales Promotion.” Another 
new committee is the promotion of C. 
L. U. study for the coming year. This 
will be headed by O. R. Frey, Bankers 
Life of Nebraska. 

Hartford—C. K. Barrows, Travelers 
agent, has been named chairman of a 
“Keep Well Crusade.” 

Bay City, Mich.—James McCulloch is 
now president; A. O. Williams, vice- 
president, and Fred Newmann, secretary. 

Winnipeg, Man.—Clifford E. Flook has 
been elected president. Vice-president is 
L. E. Wood; treasurer, William Brunning; 
secretary, H. D. Kobold. 

Wayne County, N. C.—E. C. Crow, Jr., 








Goldsboro, was elected president at a 
meeting in his city. A. M. Rice is vice- 
president; Bushnell Andrews, secretary, 


and M. A. Shaver, treasurer. 


Detroit—Results of the salary allot- 
ment war bond drive have been so satis- 
factory that a separate headquarters for 
this activity has been established in an 
office donated by the Buhl building man- 
agement and a clerk employed to handle 
the details. 

This work has been under the direc- 
tion of the advisory council of the asso- 
ciation, made up of past presidents. In 
the past two weeks it has lined up 7,233 
persons on the salary allotment plan on 
a weekly basis, with bond purchases 
from this group alone totaling $58,103 
per week, 








Correction on G. H. Taggart 


In a previous issue Gordon H. Taggart 
was referred to as general agent of the 
American National of Galveston for 
Minnesota. He has not been with the 
company for two years. 


“Exams” in San Francisco Aug. 26 


License examinations will be held in 
San Francisco Aug. 26, for agents and 
solicitors who received their temporary 
licenses in April. 





R. G. Leuzinger home office agency 
of Ohio State Life, Columbus, ranked 
first among all the company’s agencies 
in the United States in July volume; 
Toledo second and _ Springfield, O., 
third, = ©. Morris, Columbus, was 
first among all agents in volume of July 
health and accident. 

Depew Head, agency supervisor of 
the H. A. Chipman Agency, Equitable 
Society, Columbus, O., again qualified 
as a group millionaire, ranking 13th 
among the company’s 6,000 agents. 





TWOFOLD SERVICE 


showing: Membership, 502,373; 


INSURANCE PLUS FRATERNALISM 
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Royal Neighbors of America was chartered in 1895 with a member- 
ship of 4,124 in 100 camps and insurance in force of $576,000. Today 
the Society is one of the leaders in its field, figures of Jan. 1, 1942, 
camps, 
$354,739,493; admitted assets, $84, 273,554, and claims paid, $116,399,691. 

This progress is attributable to the Society’s principle of twofold 
service—Protection and Fraternalism. This pinciple was firmly planted 
by its founders and has been a guiding light for 47 years. 

In Protection and Fraternalism the Society has been alert to progress, 
offering legal reserve life insurance for the whole family, benefits of camp 
activities, financial aid from its fraternal fund for needy members and 
benefits of the Royal Neighbor Home to worthy members, 


Protection and Fraternalism is a principle that is diligently guarded by 


Rovat Neicusors of America 
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LEGAL RESERVE FRATERNALS 





N. F. C. Law Section 
Program Complete 


Henry S. Moser, Chicago insurance 
attorney, and Edward S. Cummings, Jr., 
general counsel Catholic Order of For- 
esters, will deliver papers at the annual 
meeting of the Law Section of the 
National Fraternal Congress to be held 
in the Morrison hotel, Chicago, Sept. 29. 
This will be during the annual meeting 
there of N.F.C. 

Mr. Moser is a member of the law 
firm of Sonnenschein, Berkson, Lant- 
mann, Levinson & Morse. He took an 
important part in preparing the Illinois 
insurance code adopted several years 
ago. Mr. Moser will take up an impor- 
tant insurance law subject. 

Mr. Cummings is to discuss legal 
problems involved in life insurance war 
risks and claims resulting from war 
service. 


President Perrin to Report 


The meeting will start at 9:30 a. m. 
George G. Perrin, general counsel Mod- 
ern Woodmen, section president, will 
deliver a message. Secretary-Treasurer 
Richard F. Allen, general counsel Stan- 
dard Life, Topeka, will give his annual 
report. 

Reports received from attorneys rep- 
resenting the societies indicate there will 
be a large attendance at the meeting 
because of the many serious legal prob- 
lems created for societies by war and 
all it entails. 

Mr. Cummings is the section vice- 
president. 





Maccabees Production Clubs 
Show Healthy Increase 


Increase in individual production this 
year over last, shown in the list of quali- 
fiers for Maccabees’ “Production Club,” 
is a heartening sign of healthy business 
conditions, according to John E. Little, 
field director. Membership in the clubs, 
based on personal selling records of 
$125,000, $250,000 and $500,000 and dis- 
trict sales of $250,000, $500,000 and 
$1,000,000, had a gain of 12 in personal 
production. There were five less mem- 
bers in the district lists. 

Membership in the $250,000 division 
jumped from 13 to 19 members, and in 
the $125,000 club from 52 to 59. There 
was one less member in the $500,000 
bracket. 

Consistency of production is shown in 
the roster of the “Five Year Club.” 
Recognition of persistency of field work- 
ers’ business was begun last year. 





Bradshaw Says Speed, Not 
Economy, Now Watchword 


Economy no longer is the watchword 
of America, but instead it is speed and 
more speed to deliver to the armed 
forces the machinery of war which is 
necessary to save American institutions, 
De E. Bradshaw, president Woodmen of 
the World, Omaha, declared in a talk 
before the Log Rollers Association in 
Fayetteville, N. C. This group is com- 
posed of W. O. W. camps. 

“We, and our allies, have lost one 
battle after another,” he said. “We can 
lose this war and we will if everyone 
does not do his best to help win it. The 
enemy does not stop and wait for us to 
get ready. War is not cheap, but it is 
a million times cheaper to win than to 
lose. We should be most serious about 
this war now. 

Mr. Bradshaw warned that isolation- 
ists, who are still at work, came near to 
assuring the fall of democracy. To 
counteract this subversive element, he 
suggested we forget our criticisms of 
men and officials, throw off our coats 
and help produce whatever is necessary 
to win. Certain criticisms are made for 


the purpose of injuring the United 
States, he said. 

Mr. Bradshaw said he was convinced 
the men in service will be supplied with 
the war power that will enable them to 
win. He pointed out we should remem- 
ber our duty toward these men in re- 
gard to life insurance. 

“If they have insurance upon their 
lives—keep it in force so that they will 
be able to start where they left off,” he 
said. “These men will be older when 
they return and it is, therefore, highly 
important that their insurance be kept in 
force.” 


N. E. Order Loses Appeal 
to Mass. Supreme Court 


BOSTON—New England Order of 
Protection has lost its appeal to the 
Massachusetts supreme court to be al- 
lowed to pay salaries and expenses of 
members of the investment committee 
out of mortuary funds. The insurance 
commissioner called the attorney-gen- 
eral’s attention to the practice and an 
agreed statement of facts was presented. 

The fraternal contended expenses of 
the investment committee, together with 
their salaries and that of the clerk, 
should come from the mortuary fund as 
they represented the expense of admin- 
istering the fund. The court held, how- 
ever, that administering the fund and 
making investments constituted the so- 
ciety’s major function and that these 
expenses should be paid out of operating 
funds, for which members are specifi- 
cally assessed. Funds so deducted were 
ordered returned to the mortuary fund 
by the court. 








Supreme Officers Elected 


MILWAUKEE — Supreme officers 
elected at the state convention here of 
the Fraternal Order of Pilgrims were: 
P. C. Holm, exalted master; Joseph 
Brauer, sovereign master; Allen Schultz, 
senior master; Paul Jaeger, junior mas- 
ter; Clarence "Rauschenberger, chaplain; 
Ernest Riebau, secretary; Emil Koch, 
treasurer. A _ resolution was adopted 
pledging cooperation with the govern- 
ment in the war effort. 





Conduct Wis. Fund Drive 


MILWAUKEE — Donations from 
Wisconsin Maccabees lodges have been 
turned in to the Detroit headquarters to 
help swell the “Barrels for Victory” 
campaign being conducted by the fra- 
ternal in Canada and the United States. 
Kenneth Sansom, Wisconsin manager, 
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SINCE its very origin, life insur- 
ance has been steadfastly “of, by 
and for the people.” It has 
pledged itself to continue this 
democratic course throughout all 
time. 


FIDELITY LIFE ASSOCIATION 
OF FULTON, ILLINOIS 
* Legal Reserve Life Insurance 


*For More than 46 years a vigilant 
champion of American Ideals. 
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directed the drive in this state. The 
money donated will be turned over to 
the treasuries of the two countries. 


Reports on Societies in Ohio 


Sixty-one foreign language fraternals 
operate in Ohio representing 17 na- 
tionalities, Superintendent Lloyd shows 
in his annual report. Seventeen domi- 
ciled in Ohio now have 94 millions of 
insurance in force. The other 44 have 
82 millions in force in Ohio. 








Insurance Candidates in Neb. 


LINCOLN—Insurance men who sub- 
mitted their candidates at the recent Ne- 
braska primary had varying fortunes. 
Harry L. Reed, Lincoln local agent, lost 
out for the Republican nomination for 
lieutenant-governor as did A. R. Edmis- 
ton, Lincoln general agent of Union 
Central Life, a candidate for railway 
commissioner. C. Petrus Peterson, gen- 
eral counsel Bankers Life of Nebraska, 
and Frank E. Linch of the Farmers Mu- 
tual, candidates for the legislature, will 
face each other at the November elec- 
tion. H. E. Bowman, Hastings, and 
Harry L. Pizer, won legislative primary 
nominations, but Sam Howell, Omaha, 
lost out in an attempted comeback. 
Harry R. Swanson, Omaha, was named 
by the Democrats for secretary of state, 
a position he held for three terms up till 
two years ago. Stanley D. Long of 
Grand Island, former president of Path- 
finder Life, was defeated for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for governor. 


Hartford School Concludes 
Forty-five agents, representing 14 
companies and six different states, com- 
pleted an intensive one-week course in 
advanced life underwriting under joint 
auspices of the University of Connecti- 
cut and Connecticut State Association 
of Life Underwriters, at the university. 
The curriculum included estate planning 
and settlement, business life insurance, 
insurance taxation and pension trusts. 
The course closed with an analysis of 
the present tax situation by D. B. 





Convention Dates 


August 24-26, Insurance 
American Bar Association, Detroit, 
tel Statler. 

Sept. 14-15, International Claim Asso- 
cig tron. Chicago, Edgewater Beach Ho- 
te 

Sept. 28-Oct. 1, National Fraternal Con- 
gress, Chicago, Morrison Hotel. 

Oct. 5-8, American Life Convention, 
Chicago, Edgewater Beach Hotel. 

Oct. 15-16, Institute of Home Office Un- 
derwriters, Cincinnati, Hotel Gibson. 

Oct. 19-21, Actuarial Society of Amer- 
ica and American Institute of Actuaries, 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 

Oct. 24, Illinois State Association of 
Life Underwriters mid-year meeting, 
Peoria. 





Section, 
Ho- 





Maduro, New York City, tax attorney 
and counsel New York City Association 
of Life Underwriters. 





Warns of Illegal Practice 


ST. PAUL—Commissioner Johnson 
of Minnesota is serving notice on certain 
life companies that they must discon- 
tinue accepting business from unlicensed 
agents. He said general agents and 
companies are equally guilty with the 
agents in this practice. He said the 
custom has been that when an unlicensed 
solicitor placed business, the company 
arranged for a license for him, but not 
until after he, the general agent, and the 
company had violated the law. In a 
case that caused the commissioner to 
take this step the agent was fined and 
his license canceled. 





Now Aircraft Observation Post 


The observation room atop the North- 
ern Life Tower in Seattle has been 
transformed into an aircraft warning 
service observation post, in charge. of 
Chief Observer Harry Wingarten and 
Lieut. J. S. Marshal. Members of the 
civilian protection division of the Seattle 
war commission will alternate in three- 
hour shifts. 
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ings of the Society's Ritual stimu- 
late patriotism and serve as a 
reminder of the duties and obli- 
gations of citizenship. 


Down the years the Society and 
its local Camps have served de- 
mocracy by accepting respon- 
sibility toward members, the 
community and the nation. 
Its program for nation wide 
sponsorship of Boy Scout 
troops is evidence that the 
Society will continue to build 
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Building Democracy— 


INCE 1883, Modern Woodmen of 

America has been a vital force in 
strengthening the economic and moral 
fiber of the nation. More than $638,- 
000,000 paid in benefits has kept family 
ties intact in countless American homes. 
Thousands of communities have bene- 
fited through financial assistance 
given unfortunate members. Teach- 


democracy by training boys for future citizenship. 


MODERN WOODMEN OF AMERICA 


(A legal reserve fraternal life insurance Society) 
Assets exceed $101,000,000 
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- Latest Policy Changes 


The National Underwriter is the only weekly insurance newspaper 
providing its readers with important last minute policy and dividend 
changes. Compiled by John H. Rader, National Underwriter statistician, 
these weekly reports supplement the data contained in the Little Gem, 
published in March at $2.50 a copy, and the Unique Manual-Digest, 


published in May at $5 a copy. 





Provident, N. D., On 
American Men 3% 


Another company to adopt the more 


modern American Men 3 percent mor- 
tality table is Provident Life of Bis- 
marck, N. D. 


The company added a preferred risk 
ordinary life, to be sold in minimum 
amount of $2,500; a double protection to 
age 65; family income decreasing term 
rider; 20 payment endowment at age 65 
and 30 payment life. 

Premium paying policies of 10 years 
(except term) have been dropped, as 
have single premium endowments for 
10, 15 and 20 years. Joint life is no 
longer included in the rate book. Juve- 
nile coverage now is from one day of 
age to and including age 9. 


Illustrative premiums on the new 
reserve basis are: 
Ret. 
Inc. 
Paid- Dbl. End. 
Ord. 20 up Prot. Age 10 Yr. 
Age Life Pay at65 to65 65 Term 
10 $12 -07 $20.11 $12. 20 - $16.55 
15 13.49 21.93 13.81 19.10 $ 8.00 
20 15.19 23.97 15.79 $23. 91 22.28 8.43 
21 15.57 24.41 16.23 24.49 23.04 8.50 
22 15.96 24.85 16.70 25.08 23.83 8.55 
23 16.38 25.30 17.20 25.71 24.67 8.60 
24 16.81 25.77 17.72 26.35 25.55 8.64 
25 17.26 26.25 18.28 27.03 26.49 8.68 
26 17.70 26.75 18.87 27.64 27.40 8.74 
27 18.15 27.27 19.49 28.30 28.42 8.80 
28 18.64 27.81 20.15 29.01 29.49 8.86 
29 19.16 28.38 20.84 29.76 30.64 8.96 
30 19.70 28.96 21.59 30.55 31.86 9.06 
31 20.28 29.58 22.34 31.39 33.19 9,21 
32 20.89 30.22 23.16 32.28 34.61 9.39 
33 21.53 30.89 24.01 33.23 36.12 9.59 
3 22.21 31.60 24.94 34.24 37.75 9.82 
35 22.95 32.33 25.93 35.30 39.47 10.10 
36 23.71 33.10 27.03 36.49 41.34 10.44 
37 24.52 33.90 28.20 37.73 43.35 10.81 
38 25.37 34.73 29.47 39.07 45.50 11.22 
39 26.28 35.62 30.83 40.47 47.83 11.70 
40 27.24 36.53 32.30 41.96 50.34 12.23 
41 28.26 37.49 33.89 43.52 53.01 12.84 
42 29.33 38.50 35.63 45.17 55.91 13.50 
3 30.46 39.54 37.50 46.93 59.07 14.22 
44 31.66 40.65 39.56 48.77 62.54 15.05 
45 $2.93 41.81 41.81 50.71 66.34 15.93 
46 34.27 42.95 44.30 52.73 70.63 16.89 
47 35.69 44.15 47.05 54.86 75.39 17.93 
48 37.18 45.42 50.09 57.12 80.70 19.08 
49 38.77 46.76 53.47 59.51 86.65 20.35 
50 40.46 48.17 57.28 62.02 93.40 21.73 
51 42.24 49.67 61.54 Rae co. See 
52 44.12 51.26 66.39 25.01 
53 46.12 52.94 71.99 26.86 
54 48.23 54.73 78.53 28.88 
55 50.47 56.64 86.27 31.07 
60 63.91 68.23 pee ih 


Guardian Has New Life 
and Term Combination 


Guardian Life has introduced a new 
policy designed to meet the needs of 
the business man who might ordinarily 
turn to term insurance. The premium 
is only slightly higher than 20 year 
term, and at a few ages is a little lower. 
It guarantées increasing cash values, 
paid-up insurance for life and extended 
insurance. 

Under a $5,000 policy, of which 3/5 
is 20 year term and 2/5 is ordinary life, 
the assured has the option of convert- 
ing the term to life at any time within 
the first 15 years without evidence of 
insurability. Payments may be either 
monthly or lump sum. 

The rates on a $5,000 policy are: 


Total cash 
Ferm O.L. value 

prem. prem. and Waiv 

on on Total ace. of 
Age Prem. $3,000 $2,000 pd. div.prem 

$ $ $ $ $ 
21 54.13 17.33 36.80 1,082.60 692 1.90 
25 58.20 17.92 40.28 1,164.00 761 2.16 
30 65.62 19.92 45.70 1,312.40 860 2.64 
35 79.09 26.39 52.70 1,581.80 974 3.45 
40 99.37 37.49 61.88 1,987.401,100 4.93 
45 129.22 55.06 74.16 2,584.401,223 7.70 
50 158.52 67.62 90.90 2,377.801,003 10.65 
55 197.62- 83.76 113.86 1,976.20 735 na 


Two Unusual New 
Life Policies 


Continental Assurance announced at 
the annual meeting in Chicago last week 
of its 1-2-0 and 2-5-0 Clubs the issuance 
of two new life contracts, one the “Con- 
tinental Ten,” being a most flexible ar- 
rangement of 10 settlement options built 
around a participating 30 payment life, 
and the other being a participating “re- 
adjustment income,” designed to absorb 
the financial shock arising at insured’s 
death and step the family down grad- 
ually. 

The first seven options of the ‘“Conti- 
nental ten” are based on leaving divi- 
dends at interest under option 3 and in 
event of death of policyholder dividend 
deposits or face amount of dividend ad- 
ditions will be paid as well as face of 
policy. The contract combines in a sin- 
gle form virtually every kind of perma- 
nent insurance protection which could 
be desired, including limited payment 
life, endowment, and retirement income. 


Options That Are Available 


Option 1 provides blank years of in- 
surance with premiums returned in the 
amount of guaranteed cash value plus 
accumulated dividend deposits and inter- 
est; option 2 a blank payment life; 
option 3 a blank year endowment 
through paying the premiums for not to 
exceed 30 years and at younger ages 
waiting a while longer; option 4, 30-pay- 
ment life with cash settlement of the 
accumulated dividend deposits and in- 
terest; option 5 retirement income at 65, 
10 years certain and for life, by paying 
no more than 30 annual premiums. 

Option 6, increased endowment, with 
a special option providing for continua- 
tion of premium payments after policy 
has become paid up, so guaranteed cash 
value will equal or exceed the face and 
total cash including dividend deposits 
will be paid at maturity; option 7, an- 
nuity income, five years certain and con- 
tinuous, instead of taking the total cash 
available under option 6; option 8, 30- 
payment life with increasing benefits, the 
dividends being used to buy paid-up ad- 
ditions instead of being left on deposit 
so the face amount is increased; option 
9, 30-payment life with reducing depos- 
its; option 10, blank year endowment 
with reducing deposits. Both of these 
latter are accomplished by using divi- 
dends to reduce premium payments, with 
guarantee the policy will be paid-up in 
30 years or mature as an endowment at 
the end of a stated number of years. 


Illustrative Contract Shown 


At age 30 on the basis of $5,000 of 
insurance, and with results predicated on 
estimated dividends, option 1 provides 20 
years’ protection with return of the total 
deposit at the end of that time; option 
2, a 21-payment life for $5,000; option 
3, 30-year endowment with premiums 
paid for 30 years and cash settlement 
of $5,000 at age 60; option 4, a 30-pay- 
ment life paid up for $5,000 after 30 
annual premium payments with return 
of $1,715 cash; option 5, a retirement 
income at 65 by making deposits for 30 
years, providing $38.20 monthly income 
for life, 10 years certain. 

Option 6 provides increased endow- 
ment giving a cash settlement of $8,075 
by making deposits for 39 years; option 
7, an annuity income of $64.45 monthly 
for life, five years certain, by making 
deposits for 39 years. If deposits are 
made in full and annual dividends used 
to buy paid-up additions, option 8 pro- 
vides a 30-payment life starting at $5,000 


protection, gradually increasing to $5,575 


at the end of 10 years, $6,420 at the end 
of 20 years and $7,370 at the end of 30 
years, then increasing at a slower rate 
in succeeding years though no more 
premiums are paid. 

If annual dividends are used to reduce 
premium deposits option 9 provides 30- 
payment life of $5,000 with progressively 
smaller deposits for 30 years averaging 
only $98.55 a year, and option 10 pro- 
vides a 39-year endowment for $5,000 
until age 69, with reducing deposits, and 
then $5,245 ‘cash. Total deposits on this 
contract will be only $3,740. 


Readjustment Income Policy 


One unit of readjustment income pol- 
icy guarantees $100 a month income to 
beneficiary for first year, $75 a month 
for second year, $50 a month for the 


third year and $35 a month for the 
fourth year. 

Illustrative annual premium rates for 
these two contracts are shown below. 
The readjustment income plan is a modi- 
fied life quoted in amount of $3,000 face 
amount, 






Readj. Inc. Readj. Inc. 
Cont. fist Cont. f1st 
Age *Ten 3 Yrs. After Age *Ten 3 Yrs, After 
$ $ $ $ 
41..174.95 78.96 40.65 
42..180.10 82.11 42.30 
43..185.60 85.44 44.01 
44..191.50 88.98 45.81 
45..197.85 92.73 47.76 
46.. .... 96.75 49.83 
47.. ...- 101.04 52.05 
48.. .... 105.63 54.39 
£9... cece BUOO S698 
7.18 50... °s.:. SE6-6h G6e.55 
8.02 G1... ise» S20reT Sacco 
8.89 52.. .. 126.42 65.10 
2.70 6 688.. .. 132.24 68.10 
30.75 Ey -- 188,45 71.31 
31.74 Bo... +. 145.05 74.70 
32:79 &6.. .. 152.04 78.30 
33.93 = GA .. 159.45 82.11 
35.13 58.. .. 167.31 86.16 
36.39 59.. -+ 175.65 90.45 
7.74 60.. . 184.56 95.04 
9.15 





*For $5,000. 

7For $3,000. 
United Fidelity Is Issuing 
“All Out for Victory” Form 


United Fidelity Life of Dallas has 
issued a wartime contract with two 
unusual features,—no war clause and all 


premiums immediately invested in U. S. 


war bonds. The plan is known as “All 
Out for Victory” policy. It is an endow- 
ment at age 80 and is written in amounts 
of $2,000—no more, no less. The issue 
is restricted to men who are in a de- 
ferred military classification, have de- 
pendents or for some other reason are 
not likely to enter the armed services. 

The policy guarantees that for the 
duration of the war all premium deposits 
will be used to buy U. S. war bonds. 
Much has been written and said about 
life insurance premiums doing double 
duty because the companies are heavy 
investors in government bonds. This is 
the first time that any company plainly 
has stated that all premiums will go 
directly to the war effort. 


Country Life Changes 
in Guaranteed Interest 


The Country Life of Chicago an- 
nounces that on all policies applied for 
on or after Oct. 1, funds left with the 
company under option 1 will be credited 
with interest at the guaranteed rate of 
2 percent per annum. Sums paid as 
income for a specified period under Oct. 
1 or until exhausted under option 1 


German Control of 
Insurance in 
Europe is Shown 


German domination of the insurance 
business in occupied Europe has _ fol- 
lowed establishment of military control, 
and some of the changes that have oc- 
curred in the structure of continental 
insurance are commented on in “The 
Review” of London. 

In France, life, automobile and work- 
men’s compensation insurance formerly 
held by the British companies was dis- 
tributed between German and _ Italian 
carriers. In Belgium the Nordstern of 
Berlin “had to come to the rescue” of 
Belgium policyholders. German societies 
opned,30 branch offices in France, 40 in 
Belgium and 44 in Holland. In some 
areas German companies have a monop- 
oly; in others they have assumed the 
international business, taken control of 
the country’s business, and confined the 
home companies to local operations. 


Lower Yields Are Strain 


The reduction of interest rates in Ger- 
many has been a strain on the resources 
of German companies. Life and annuity 
funds must be based on a rate of inter- 
est not exceeding 3% per cent, and the 
consequent increase of required funds 
can be met only in installments by many 
companies. Yet German companies have 
increased their share capital, mainly 
from reserves. Another difficulty is that 
in many cases the funds taken over in 
the Balkan countries were not sufficient 
to cover the corresponding liabilities. 

The expansion of German companies 
is of political importance, and the Ger- 
man government exercises considerable 
direction over them. A German institu- 
tion has been founded to promote the 
coordination of all the insurance laws 
of European countries. 


U. S. Court Holds Proceeds 


Go to J. I. Case Company 


BAY CITY, MICH.—Judge Tuttle of 
U. S. district court here ruled the J. I. 
Case Company, Racine, Wis., is benefi- 
ciary of a Federal Life policy on the 
life of Leonard Gasta, Portsmouth, 
Mich., volunteer fireman, killed in an 
automobile accident Aug. 7, 1941. <A 
judgment for $4,965 was granted. 

The company posted the proceeds for 
distribution according to the court’s 
decision. The widow, Julia, contested 
an assignment of the policy to V. E. 
Taubenek, Saginaw, a representative of 
the Case company which had sold ma- 
chinery on credit to Gasta, an implement 
dealer. The court held the fact Tau- 
benek was named as beneficiary was not 
material to the issues, in that Taubenek 
represented the Case company. 








will be credited with interest at 2% 
percent. Life income payments under 
option 3 will be based on an interest rate 
of 2% percent. Interest earnings in 
excess of the guaranteed rate may be 
allowed from time to time as appears 
to be justified by its experience. On 
and after Oct. 1, interest payable on 
dividends left to accumulate will not be 
less than 2% percent compounded annu- 
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Best Prospects Today Are 
Same Type as Before War 


In recent months there has been 
considerable study of the life insurance 
market as war has increased the work- 
ers’ earnings and taxation decreased the 
spendable margin of the higher income 
groups. Life insurance men have felt 
that perhaps they should change their 
prospecting and sales methods in order 
to reach “the war worker.” 

A study of the flow of consumer 
income gotten out by the commercial 
research division of the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company shows pretty conclusively 
that the same types of buyers who have 
been purchasing life insurance in the 
past continue to have the largest margin 
for “savings,” that is, for insurance pre- 
miums, mortgage and property pay- 
ments, investments in stocks and bonds, 
and actual savings. The increase in 
national income from 1936 to 1942 has 
proportionately benefited all income 
levels. 


“New Market” Erroneous Idea 


The idea that a new and undeveloped 
market potential is available for imme- 
diate cultivation among the unintelligent 
lower income wage earners is the result 
of confused thinking. Statements that 
the customary market in the upper in- 
come level is being harder hit by taxes, 
by the increasing cost of living, and by 
the obligation of carrying on financial 
commitments contracted before the pres- 
ent emergency create the impression that 
those in the upper income level no 
longer have adequate income available 
for optional spending. 

The Curtis Publishing Company study, 
based on the income periods of 1929, 
1936 and 1942, and embodying the results 
of its own investigations and those of 
the division of statistics of the War 
Production Board, Brookings Institution 
and the National Resources Committee, 
refutes this theory. 

The greatest differences between 1942 
and 1929 are apparent in the levels of 
$1,500-$2,000 and $2,000-$3,000. The in- 
crease in the 1942 $2,000-$3,000 level 
may be accounted for by the unusual 
demand of industry for skilled labor. In 
1929, 16.6 percent of the total consuming 
unit had income $2,000-$3,000 and in 
1942 this percentage is 19.5. 


Go Down, Come Up in Scale 


From 1929 to 1936 some consumer 
units dropped one or more income levels 
in the scale of income because of re- 
duced hours, cuts in salary or wages, 
and, in extreme cases, loss of jobs. The 
median income was $1,536 in 1929, $1,069 
in 1936, and $1,516 (estimated) for 1942. 

But in 1942 those who dropped from 
higher to lower income levels moved 
back to the higher levels. 

Markets are constantly changing, due 
primarily to the normal flow of life itself 
from youth through old age, and to 
economic cycles. From 1929 to 1936 
consumers in all levels received lower 
incomes. In moving to lower levels of 
living, however, they retained the intel- 
ligence and buying experience incident 
to former income levels. 

In 1942 consumers are moving to 
higher levels of income and _ buying 
power. A large proportion of those now 
benefiting from increasing income are 
those who in the years prior to the 
depression experienced similar levels of 
income. They are the same experienced, 
skilled workers who, before the depres- 
sion, enjoyed higher incomes. Because 
of intelligence and skill they now are 
again getting back to their former levels 


of income or may perhaps be going on 
the higher levels. 

A study of war production industries 
in the Philadelphia area shows that men 
drawn to war industries by higher wages 
can be classified in three groups: 

1. Skilled workers who before the 
depression enjoyed incomes one or more 
levels higher than in recent years. Be- 
cause of war industries’ demand for 
skilled machine and tool operators, these 
men are a preferred group. Perhaps 
they are foremen and superintendents 
with overtime incomes up to $100 per 
week. They are using increased incomes 
to pay off debts, including mortgages 
on homes, and so far as possible are 
buying durable goods, government 
bonds, and are doing some saving. They 
believe the present prosperity will not be 
permanent and hope to be better pre- 
pared than in 1930 to meet adversity. 

2. Younger men who have not had 
jobs long or who have obtained their 
first jobs in war plants. Some have had 
high school, some college, others tech- 
nical school training. They have the 
necessary intelligence for developing the 
skills so greatly needed by industry 
today. The wage for this group may 
range up to a top of about $60 weekly. 
They have intelligence and background. 


Third Group Offers No Market 
3. The third group comprises those 


who have never had more than a job. 
They are the first to be unemployed 


and among the last to be employed. 
They are not discriminating buyers. 
They are receiving up to $40 per week, 
but are spending the new extra income 
on amusements, in tap rooms, and for 
clothing. They are disinclined to save. 
If forced to buy war bonds by withheld 
wages they contemplate selling them as 
soon as possible. They resent any 
efforts to direct their spending. 

The $5,000 and over income level will 
clearly be the best market in 1942. Con- 
sumers in this income group will receive 
more national income than any other 
group. Although in 1942 this group will 
not spend in the aggregate quite as much 
for subsistence and additional necessi- 
ties as the $2,000-$3,000 group, it will 
be the first in total available for optional 
spending. It will pay the bulk of total 
taxes this year, but will have many times 
more dollars than any other group for 
savings. 

The $3,000-$5,000 group will have 
more dollars for savings than the $2,000- 
$3,000 group. In the groups below 
$2,000 virtually all the income received 
is used for necessities, leaving only a 
negligible amount for savings. 

The increase in national income from 
1936 to 1942 has proportionate effect 
on all income levels except for items 
affected by conservation of materials 
essential in war production. Curtailment 
of purchase and use of these items 
freezes funds for optional spending on 
other items for savings. The effect of the 
increase in cost of living on expenditures 
was given full consideration in the study. 

It seems reasonable to conclude from 
the study that while prospects may be 
shifting about and there are some new 
ones, they are much the same sort of 
buyers as in the past and will respond 
to much the same approach and appeal. 





Agent Must Be 


Familiar With 


Judicial Interpretations 





DETROIT—The wording of insur- 
ance contracts, policies, beneficiary pro- 
visions, trust indentures and_ statutes 
pertaining to insurance are peculiarly 
subject to modification by judicial in- 
terpretation because courts read into 
them certain broad general considera- 
tions of public policy, H. B. Thompson, 
general counsel Michigan State Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, told the 
estate and taxation course in Detroit. 

Consequently, he said, in the more 
technical applications of life insurance 
an understanding of the general trends 
of decisions in life cases is fully as im- 
portant as a careful reading of statutes, 
policy forms or agreements. 

The statutes and case law concerning 
life insurance place more weight upon 
the status and relationship of the par- 
ties involved than is usual in other 
phases of property law, he pointed out. 
In life insurance the relationship be- 
tween the man and his beneficiary or 
assignee has a distinct bearing upon 
whether a creditor or a trustee in bank- 
ruptcy can touch the values in his 
policy. 

Thus the life underwriter has vastly 
more responsibility than the salesman 
of other property; for the beneficiary 
designations or assignment blanks 
drawn today or a year from today may 
toss a man’s insurance to his creditors, 
or may protect his wife and children 
as they are intended to. Complicated 
beneficiary provisions, complex insur- 
ance trusts and catchy assignment tech- 
niques add to the diligence required, 
he warned. 

Where premiums are obtained from a 


wrongful source, even though the in- 
sured acted in ‘good faith, the courts 
over-ride, modify or nullify all statutory 
protections accorded the insured and 
the beneficiary as regards their credit- 
ors. Fraud, actual or constructive, viti- 
ates all exemptions. Where insurance 
premiums are paid by a person who is 
insolvent, for example, persons who 
were creditors when such premiums 
were paid may recover the amount of 
such premiums with interest out of the 
policy proceeds. In like manner if an 
assignment or transfer of the policy is 
made, creditors may have satisfaction 
out of the proceeds in preference to 
the named beneficiary. Decisions under 
the Michigan bankruptcy statute indi- 
cate that the creditors’ recovery is lim- 
ited to the cash value at the time of 
transfer and/or the premiums paid to 
his detriment plus interest. 


Less Liberal on Corporations 


A corporation as an ultra vires act 
released its ownership of a life policy 
on the life of its president, who in turn 
made it payable to a lifelong friend 
who was a creditor of his and the cor- 
poration’s. The federal court held that 
other creditors of the corporation 
which subsequently became bankrupt, 
were entitled to recover all the policy 
proceeds. -The corporation, like most 
corporations for profit, had no general 
power to make gifts even though the 
donee was its principal stockholder. 
This case should be borne in mind 
wherever a corporation plans to pay 
premiums on “key man” lives. Unless 
the corporation is to remain the sole 


beneficiary, its creditors or stockhold- 
ers may step in. 

Several decisions regarding corpora- 
tion-held insurance are far less liberal 


than those pertaining to individual 
holdings. It also seems that interpre- 
tations of the courts as to individuals 
are less liberal in proportion to the re- 
moteness of the degree of relationship 
of the beneficiary to the insured. Re- 
gardless of the letter of the law, the 
courts seem to see an additional duty 
to protect the widow and children and 
to a less degree, dependent parents and 
to a still lesser degree, more distant 
relationship or ties other than blood or 
family ties. 

It would also appear that the courts 
have been more liberal in interpretation 
in cases involving small amounts of in- 
surance payable to a widow or children 
than in larger similar cases. Conse- 
quently, underwriters handling business 
and corporate cases involving larger 
sums and parties remote in blood re- 
lationship should be advised that the 
credit exemption accorded under the 
law cannot be stretched or forced in 
expectation of adjudications more fa- 
vorable than the average. 


Watch Divorce Situation 


Where a wife is a beneficiary under 
a policy, even though irrevocably desig- 
nated, upon the life of her husband, she 
ceases to be beneficiary when a divorce 
occurs unless the beneficiary relation- 
ship is continued by the final decree of 
divorcement. If the decree does not 
mention the life insurance, it becomes 
payable automatically to the husband’s 
estate with restored right to change 
beneficiary. However, if the husband 
fails to notify the insurance company 
and the company pays the divorced 
wife, the insurance company is dis- 
charged of its obligation. Watch it! 





Gets More Agents, 
Volume Increases 


One general agent commented the 
other day that he is having less trouble 
getting good men today than he has 
had at times in the past. There seems 
to be two reasons for this. In busi- 
nesses affected adversely by the war the 
poorer men have been eliminated first 
when a firm faced the necessity of re- 
ducing its staff. Those that remain are 
the seasoned, capable men who make 
excellent material for life insurance sell- 
ing. 

Also, while good men can find almost 
any number of jobs today, many of 
them recognize that most of these jobs 
are dependent upon the war. They can 
see that when war is over there will 
be 10 men for every good job, not, as 
now, 10 jobs for every good man. 

Of course it is still necessary to work 
in order to secure good recruits for life 
insurance, but more are available. The 
very instability of the time has caused 
many men to give serious consideration 
to the long range stability of their jobs, 
and for men who are doing this life in- 
surance has a strong appeal. 


Must Be Carefully Sold 


It does not take as long for an older, 
seasoned men to get started in life in- 
surance, but they have to be more care- 
fully sold on the business, particularly 
on the financial possibilities. 

This agency is putting on more new 
men than last year, and is doing more 
business, even though it has lost sev- 
eral good men to the service and de- 
fense industries, 

In selling an increased amount of 
business, it is essential to find the peo- 
ple who have had an increase in in- 
come. The man who used to make 








20 


more than $5,000 and still makes it, has 


less spendable margin because of 
taxes, the purchase of war bonds, etc. 
Many others, however, are making 
much more money, and whereas the 


first type of person has his money al- 
ready pledged for various purposes, the 
ones who have experienced large in- 
come increases in the last year or two 
have “new” incomes which are not al- 
ready earmarked. This represents a big 
chance for life insurance. 

The agency is selling cheap protec- 
tion to the first type of buyer now- 
adays, and high premium endowment 
and retirement policies to the other. 
Policies are being sold more quickly; 
that is, on second or third interview, 
rather than on third or fourth, reflect- 
ing the increased money that is in cir- 
culation. 


Good Men Are Available 


Another general agent already has 
hired eight “good men” this year and 
reports that he has more excellent pros- 
pects. Only one of the men is under 35 
and most of them are over 40. They are 
coming principally from businesses af- 
fected by the war: Camera business, re- 
frigeration, automobile selling, etc. 

This general agent has a list of 100 
“key policyholders,’ men with $50,000 or 
more of life insurance in his company, 
whom he asks for recommendations of 
persons they think would make good life 
insurance agents. They have a strong in- 
terest in the company, are enthusiastic 
about life insurance and usually are men 
of considerable acquaintance in the busi- 
world. Most of the agency’s new 
recruits this year have come from this 
source. 

New men this agency has put in busi- 
ness in the past year are for the most 
part doing well, and are not too much 
bothered by the question of where to 
find war workers with money to buy. 
Not having been in the business before, 
they don’t “realize” that business is hard 
to get. They go out and make an effort 
to sell practically everywhere. 


ness 


Traveler's Impressions of 
Insurance, Buses, Trains 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 


articles dealing with his home and 
native state. 

Agents report on each call on a 
“Magic Mind” sheet, where, by check- 
marks, he indicates the domestic, finan- 


cial, marital and occupational status of 
his prospect; indicates property that the 
insured owns and insurance, with par- 
ticular emphasis upon insurance situa- 
tions as yet uncovered. Every branch 
office has a girl whose sole job it is 
to originate and develop prospect leads 
for agents. One of the principal jobs 
of the A.V.P. and this girl is to see 
that every agent at all times has a place 
to go and a reason for going. 


Oregon Mutual Life 


Oregon Mutual Life was the first 
purely legal reserve life company to 
be organized west of the Rockies and 
sells only life insurance. The agency 
activities are under W. C. Schuppel, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, who will probably 
be elected president of the American 
Life Convention this year; George 
Schoeffel, superintendent of agencies 
and John Caplice, agency secretary. 

All of these West Coast companies 
have great hopes for the future. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers are pour- 
ing into the western war plants, and it 
is believed that a considerable portion 
of them, perhaps half, will remain after 
the war. The west hopes to keep and 
develop the industries which have been 
built up by the war. “We have the best 
climate in the world, we have the finest 
place to live, with lakes, mountains, 
hunting, fishing, flowers and fruits. We 
have the best scenery to be found any- 
where. We have all of the water power 
necessary for any number of industries. 
We are the gateway to Alaska, and with 
our fishing, our logging, our mining, 
farming,. berries, fruits and tourist play- 
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grounds we really expect to go to town 
in the next 10 years.” 

Of particular interest to many an 
agent now working in small town or 
semi-rural territory and who has toyed 
with the idea of going to the big city 
where the defense money flows, is the 
experience of Fred W. Tregaskis, Ore- 
gon Mutual representative at Raymond, 
Wash. Raymond is a lumbering town 


of approximately 4,000, and yet Mr. 
Tregaskis has been president of the 
Leaders Club, member of the Quarter 


Million Round Table of Washington, 
averaging 116 lives per year for the past 
six years. Here are excerpts from his 
speech at the company’s educational 
seminar: 

“T believe I can do as much business 
in Raymond as I can in Seattle and 
do it easier and have more fun in doing 
it. You may wonder at this—but most 


of my selling in Seattle was done 
through prestige I had created in my 


home town in the years past. My cen- 
ters in Seattle told my prospects about 
me and my background. It made me 
appreciate the value of prestige more 
than ever. In my community I am 
known as the top ranking life insurance 
man on Willapa Harbor and there is no 
discounting the advantage it gives. 


Can Get Around Easier 


“Another consideration is my_ belief 
that if the gasoline rationing shoe 
pinches too much I can get around my 
territory with friends a lot easier than 
I could in Seattle where I am not known. 

“I feel that making money in itself 


isn’t all. The joy of living and serving 
and the ability to make friends is a 
factor we often overlook. Those of you 


who live or have lived in small towns 
can appreciate some of the things I am 
trying to say. I guess that I am a small 
town man to start with. But I believe 
that, in spite of the many advantages 
the large cities offer, we small town 
people have and enjoy something others 
will never know. I enjoy selling life 
insurance and helping people with their 
problems. For years folks in Raymond 
have told me of their troubles and I 
think I missed that phase in Seattle. It 
seems to me that I can do a better job 
and be happier doing it where I am 
well known.” 


E. F. Gregory Joins B. M. A. 


E. F. Gregory, formerly superintend- 
ent of agents of the accident and health 
department of Security Life & Acci- 
dent, joined Business Men’s Assurance 
as district supervisor He will continue 
to be located in Denver. Mr. Gregory 
has had a wide experience in both life 
insurance business and accident and 
health business. He is now a member 
of the executive board of the National 
Association of Accident & Health Un- 
derwriters. 


U. convention in Chicago. 


Revises Rules on 
Age Evidence 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


cate registered or recorded not more 
than five vears from date of birth; bap- 


tismal certificate where the baptism took 
place and was recorded not more than 
five years from date of birth; formal 
declaration, either witnessed or notarized 
by insured’s mother or father stating 
insured’s date of birth, provided this was 
done and dated not more than five years 
from date of birth. 
Other Types of Proof 

B consists of birth certificate regis- 
tered or recorded more than five years 
but less than 20 years from date of 
birth; baptismal certificate and formal 
declaration by mother or father, similar- 
ly; extract of entry in family Bible or 
similar family record unless entry ob- 
viously was made after child attained 
age 20; certificate or letter from school, 
school board or school commission giv- 
ing date of birth or age at and date of 
entry or graduation if age referred to is 
less than 20 years; extracts from United 
States census recor di in case of American 
citizens or residents if at time of census 
insured was less than 20 years; passport 
of parents showing age of insured if 
less than 20 years; letter from physician 
who attended at birth giving date of 
birth as extracted from his records and 
date or approximate date on which entry 
was made in physician’s record; birth 
notice from newspaper containing date 
line and dated shortly after birth. 


Class C Evidence Shown 


C includes birth certificate registered 
or recorded 20 years or more after date 
of birth; baptismal certificate or formal 
declaration from mother or father simi- 
larly; family Bible entry made after 
child attained age 20; letter from school, 
etc. similarly; extracts from U. S. cen- 
sus record similarly in case of Ameri- 
can citizens or residents; passport of 
parents showing age of insured if this 
was 20 years or over; certified copies of 
marriage license or marriage certificate 
stating date of birth or age at and the 
date of birth; birth certificate of a child 
of insured showing insured’s age; nat- 
uralization certificate stating date of 
birth or age at and the date of naturali- 
zation; immigration record stating date 
of birth, etc.; letter from past or present 
employer stating date of entry into serv- 
ice and age at that time or date of birth 
as shown by record; letter from fraternal 
society or similar organizations, etc.; ar- 
ticle presented as gift bearing inscription 
giving date of birth or age, etc.; ex- 
tracts from genealogical or other his- 
torical records; letter from hospital stat- 
ing date of admission for treatment or 


hospitalization and age at that time or 
date of birth as shown by hospital rec- 
ords; navy, army or air force discharge; 
Bible or other gift books bearing in- 
scriptions giving information about 
birth; photograph when insured was a 
child showing date of photograph and 
age at that time or date of birth; ex- 
tracts from bank records. 


Rules as to Issuance 


Sun Life will fully and unconditionally 
admit age only upon submission of any 
single item of class A for life policies 
and annuities other than single premium 
immediate or deferred life, and annual 
premium deferred life annuities deferred 
less than 10 years. 

Age for single premium immediate or 
deferred life annuities and annual pre- 
mium deferred life annuities deferred 
less than 10 years must be fully ad- 
mitted before the contract is issued but 
age will be admitted and contract issued 
upon submission of any single item in 
class A. Age will be admitted and con- 
tract issued upon submission of any 
single item in class B provided Sun Life 
is satisfied there is no existing class A 
evidence, and similarly upon submitting 
any two items in class C provided the 
company feels sure there is no existing 
class A or class B evidence. 


Reservation as to Action 


In case of discrepancies in age shown 
in the documents, Sun Life reserves the 
right to request additional evidence and 
also where any question arises as to 
validity of documentary evidence. The 
same applies in case of the beneficiary 
where a life income settlement has been 
arranged by insured and it is desired 
during insured’s life time to have the 
beneficiary’s age admitted. 





Policyholder Approves 
Management Policy 





Far-sighted members of the insuring 
public evidently do not regard policy 
dividend reduction as a criticism of the 
institution, but approve such action 
taken for the purpose of safety and 

security, President B. J. Perry of 
Massachusetts Mutual commented in 
making public a letter received from a 
business man_ policyholder. 

“It occurred to me that as a policy- 
holder I should commend your action,” 
the man wrote. “I buy insurance pri- 
marily for protection. I look upon you 


and the other officers of our mutual 
company as my representatives in the 
guardianship of the funds collected 


from policyholders. I want, first of all, 
to know that when I pass on, my plans 
for the protection of my family will be 
faithfully executed. 

“Tf in the process of affording such 
protection there are savings resulting 
from reduced operating expenses or 
favorable mortality experiences, I nat- 
urally am glad to receive my propor- 
tionate share. If, however, under the 
guise of dividends, payments are made 
to me out of funds which should prop- 
erly be preserved to assure fulfillment 
of the major purpose of my insurance, 
namely protection, I should feel that 
you and your fellow officers had been 
unfaithful to your trust. 

“T didn’t buy insurance to get divi- 
dents; I bought it to get protection and 
I believe practically all policyholders 
were motivated by this same impulse. 
The practice of distributing surpluses 
has a tendency to educate policyholders 
to evaluate their policies somewhat on 
the basis of yields from dividends. To 
this extent I think it is perhaps some- 
what unfortunate that distributive 
shares have become designated as divi- 
dends, which in fact they are not. 

“So long as you conduct the affairs 
of our association in an efficient man- 
ner, preserving the funds so that all 
proper obligations of the company can 
be met when due, I, for one, will not 
worry if I receive no further so-called 
dividends on any of my policies with 
the Massachusetts Mutual or any of the 
other companies in which I am _ in- 
sured.” 
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Elmer B. Abbey, general agent of Aetna 
Life in San Antonio, Tex., is here shown 
displaying the bronze plaque which he 
received from that company on his 25th 


anniversary as general agent. 
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BILLION IN WAR BONDS SOLD 
BY LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS 





TOTAL 


THROUGH 


JULY 31st 


1942 





NUMBER OF 
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FACTORIES 
SOLD 
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46,000 





NUMBER OF 
EMPLOYEES 
BUYING 
BONDS 





8,500,000 
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At annual meeting in Los Angeles of 
California Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers. President-elect H. K. Cassidy, Pacific 
Mutual, San Francisco, is in center of 
front row standing to the left of John 
R. Mage, Northwestern Mutual, Los Ange- 
les, vice-president-elect, who is holding 
a roll of paper in his hand. To the right 
of Mr. Mage is Harold R. Saul, John Han- 
cock, Los Angeles, retiring president. 
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Members of Union Central Life’s Employes’ War Activities Association with service flag honor- 


ing employes and agents in the armed forces: Left to right (back row): W. Lyle, Harry 
Eigher, William Emerson, Fred Niehaus, Mabel Fox, Edna Weber, Margaret Lingenfelter, R. 
M. Scott, W. H. Bardes, Howard Fevrier, Harold Bauer, Robert Ulrich, Richard Millard, Jerome 
Howard. Front row: Robert Sohngen, Russell Wilson, former Cincinnati mayor and director of 
Union Central, W. J. Steimer, Charles H. Hewitt, Paul E. Howard, Robert Lischer, Claude W. 
Lowther, chairman War Activities Association, Paul Waldon, Howard Bradtmueller, Robert Hase, 
Richard S. Rust, vice president, and Harry Miller. 





Home Life of New York has responded to the War Production Board’s appeal for 
600,000 used typewriters urgently needed by the army and navy, by turning over to 


the government one out of every six machines from its home office. Here E. I. Low, 


board chairman, is shown receiving a check for the typewriters from I. P. Ritchie 
_of one of the government-appointed purchase depots. 





























»—A FLOW OF WORK ~ 


srincs INCREASED SALES 


Through a Prospecting method which will bring 


an unending stream of prospects across the 
desks of every salesman in your organization 








As a General Agent or Manager, would you find satisfaction in 
handing to your salesmen the names of persons on whom they can 
call with a reason for expecting a sale? 


As an Agency official, are you interested in making available to your 
branch offices a system whereby they will continually and always 
have an unfailing source of new prospects? 





If you answer “Yes” to these questions, you will want to learn more of 
this significant and timely book. 


"A PROSPECT BUREAU’ 


A. R. Jaqua, Associate Editor of The Diamond Life Bulletins, after 10 years’ research, has 
just completed the writing of a description of this effective system of Prospecting. It is a 
definite, organized, tested SYSTEM. It is in operation now in Companies and Agencies, and 
the system accounts for roughly 20% of total production. 








The book tells you how to establish a Prospect Bureau in your organization, gives 
complete instructions on clerical routine and the preparation of forms, outlines details 


of operation — predicts the results you may expect. 
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THE DIAMOND LIFE BULLETINS fe f } 
420 East Fourth Street sae FOr yourer = oom 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Please send me _____—_—__—- copies of “A Prospect Bureau” 
at $3 per copy. 
[_] Check Enclosed [_] Charge my Account [] On Approval 





may overcome, in a large 


measure, the age-old 
problem of Prospecting 


Signed____ ; ee =» (<i eee oe 


Company_ 











Solve the problem NOW! 
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